














Contact Dircctory 


To contact the Credit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutual Society, the 


Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE 


or any State not listed below, address: 


Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


lo contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 


C. R. ORCHARD, Director, 


Credit Union Section 


Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Orchard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. For 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 


dent field secretary 1! each District and prompt 


To contact the State Leagues address: 


state Managing Directo: 
Alabama CLYDE C, PARKER 
Arizona WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 
Arkansas Mrs. CHRISTINE OLDs 
California JOHN L. Moore 
Colorado FRANK L. Hays 
Connecticut LL. R. NIXON 
District of Columbia_.MRs. LouIse Fox 
Florida GEORGE A. GROsS 
Georgia Moses C. DAVIS 
Illinois JosEPH S. DERAMUS 
Indiana G. A. MILLE' 
Idaho GEORGE J. KELLER 
lowa A. NEAL HUTCHINS 
Kansas M. V. SIMPSON 
Kentucky GARFIELD SEIBERT 
Louisiana WILLIAM WEIDIG, JR. 
Maine Boris BLUMENTHAL 
Maryland JAMES D. M. MARQUETTE 
Massachusett RICHARD L. COURTENAY 
Michigan KARL GUENTHER 
Minnesota CLIFFORD O. SKORSTAD 
Mississippi W. H. Davis 
Missouri B. F. HILLEBRANDT 
Nebraska LEE A. BORDERS 
New Jerse HENRY STRICKER, JR. 
New York. SIDNEY STAHL 
North Carolina H. M. RHopEs 
Ohio LOUISE MCCARREN 
Oklahoma HANEY HOSKINS 
Oregon HuGH G. Stout 


JAMES W. COPLEY 


Pennsylvania 
Amos LACHAPPLE 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina J. GORMAN THOMAS 

Tennessee I. A. MARTIN 

Texas G. W. ELDER 

Utah KARL 5S. LITTLE 

Virginia B. C. Cope ; 

ie eae PauL A. BoBerG (East) 
ashington C. A. ANDRUS (West) 

Wisconsin JOSEPH A. KUEMMEI 

Hawaii B. M. JOHNSON 


cooperation is assured. 


Address 
1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 
20 East Second St., Tucson 
2218 Rock St., Little Rock 
P. O. Box 964, Oakland 
City Hall, Denver 
Senior High School, New Britain 
3006 Dent Place, N. W., Washington 
City Engineer’s Office, Jacksonville 
302 Federal Annex Building, Atlanta 
332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
v26 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
U.S. Postotfice, Idaho Falls 
510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
521 S. Madison St., Wichita 
2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
3400 S. Carollton Ave., New Orleans 
U.S. Poseoftfice, Portland 
803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 
19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Room 326, Post Office Bldg., Jackson 
1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
1408 W. O. W. Building, Omaha 
1129 Bergen St., Newark 
Rm. 1410, 55 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 
P. O. Box 656, Raleigh 


519 Main St., Cincinnati 


Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
307 Studio Bldg., Portland 

504 Delaware Ave., Oakmont 

301 Main St., Pawtucket 

Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston 

Box 763, Knoxville 

122 Federal Building, Houston 

1229 Browning Ave., Salt Lake City 
Board of Education Building, Richmond 
U.S. Post-Office, Spokane 

City Light Bldg., Seattle 

259 East Wells St., Milwaukee 

P. O. Box 15, Honolulu, T. H. 
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OW that The BRIDGE accepts advertising for its pages, we give this as an example of how credit unions 
can use it as their advertising medium. 


It is customary for banks to advertise their business statements in the daily press. We suggest that credit 


unions do the same in The BRIDGE, which is their own publication. Reports on the progress and growth of 
other credit unions would be of interest to credit union members throughout the country. 


Of Our Own Credit Union We Are Proud to Say That— 


It is one of the oldest in Massachusetts 
Assets now 


Profits in Guaranty Fund and Undivided Earnings Accounts 


Membership 


$850,000.00 
$100,000.00 


It the hundreds or perhaps thousands of credit unions would advertise in The BRIDGE even once a year, 


it would amount to a considerable sum in advertising income for The BRIDGE. This, together with receipts from 


subscriptions and business advertisements which may be obtained later, will go far toward making The BRIDGE 
self-sustaining 


Because of the limited space all credit unions cannot get write-ups published in The BRIDGE but they should 
publish their financial statements as paid advertisements therein. 


We hope credit unions throughout the country will consider our suggestion and will follow the example we 


OSKARI TOKOIL, President 


Ti] Advertisement Is Given 


WORKERN CREDIT UNION 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
JOHN SUOMINEN, Treasurer 


Without Solicitation 
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FLASH, A Short. Short Story - - - Jack McHugh . 3 


A Monthly MAGAZINE Devoted to 
Improving the Lot of the Average of Us 














S WAWAN - -« «© «© «© « Mrs. Lance S. Barden- 4 

i MR. CLINTON’S DITCH -— . Warren Bishop, Jr. - 6 

Paes | FINANCING CENTRAL ACTIVITIES - - = 8 

| ‘ET HEART OF THE CREDIT UNION... - 9 
| The King i dead : " WHAT ABOUT IT? _ - —— Thomas W. Doig - 10 


Volume I is finished. Was it a job? It was 
a job! But we got out 12 issues, starting and DOLLARS AND SENSE . ‘ : ; 12 
finishing on the same proverbial shoe string. 
Right now we are waiting for the jury to 
come in, the jury composed of our original 10,000 
subscribers who are now out, sitting in judge- 
ment on Volume I. If they liked it—they will re- INCREASE PURCHASING POWER ion &. Salles 16 
new and the BRIDGE is assured. Some renewals : ee alia orin ; 
have come in already but not enough! 
The jury is still out! FEDERAL SECTION . : ‘ ' 18 
But time and tide and closing publication days 
wait for no man. So we proceed with Volume II. 


CARRY A PEAK LOAD .- : : . , : . . 4 








Here we present some new arrangements, some SCHULTZE-DELITZSCH_ - ; : - Roy F. Bergengren 20 
new type, some new plans, keeping only the best } 
of what we produced in Volume I. : SPOT NEWS : 
We have an article about life on a canal boat t SPOT NEWS “? 
by Mr. Bishop, which we hope you will find as 
interesting as we did! MOVIES - : 2 . : , : ? . Al Lowe : 26 
We try fiction—with a BANG UP SHORT 
SHORT STORY by Jack McHugh. This is IN- : ; eens ; 
NOVATION No. 1—and we hope you like it! * KODAKER SECTION .- - - - 28 
Then we get from Honolulu a beautifully ill- | 
ustrated story about the Hawaiian Islands by { ~ wy oe ae ae sii = ; 
Mrs. Lance Barden, gifted wife of Lance Barden : ARE YOU COMING TO WASHINGTON? - D.R. Potte: 30 
who is creating a fine credit union movement 5 
in the islands. ; 
More about WASHINGTON where the Na- : 
tional Board will soon meet. x Published at Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin, by the 
Our remarkable cover picture this month is : ‘ : , i Maree 
by Cedric Parker, staff photographer of the : Credit Union National Association 
ms aoneta eae MT ia RATES—Single Copy—ten cents; single subscription—12 months—$1.00. 
om’s Questions and Answers, # ,owe with q; ee . — ; ; . 4, 
- : ; Single subs ( s e >) ‘ents 
the latest from Hollywood, Gabby Gus—all the BS gle su ead etl he lot wd three eee mity cet 
old favorites in this birthday issue—Volume II Advertising rates on application 
No. 1. . age ‘ 
“1% Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1936, at the post office at Madison, Wis- 
consin, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in United States by the Straus 
Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 
There will be the breath of Spring in the ai: Copyright 19837 by the CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


next month and it’s pretty hard to tell just what : 
we will do. a 2 
We may be able to get the 3rd Annual Meet- ’ 
ing in—we’ll try anyway. We have a fine article ¢ 
on the fire about Seattle and a remarkably in- 
teresting article entitled ‘Mutual Savings Banks’ 
which will be well worth the price of admission. 
MORE FICTION in the next issue (we have 
two most interesting short short stories in the 
drawer) and the beginning of some articles on 
‘vacations’. We are angling, for example for an 
article which will tell of the trials and tribula- 
tions, the joys and the delights of LIFE IN A 





There has been some confusion as to when subscriptions start. All sub- 
scriptions received by the 15th of the month (unless other instructions are 
noted on the blank) start with the issue of the current month. All sub- 
scriptions received after the 15th of the month start with the following 
month. For example—if a subscription is received on or before March 15th 
the subscriber receives as his first issue the March issue; if it is received 
between March 15th and April 15th he receives the April issue 


TRAILER PLEASE MARK RENEWALS 
v2 shiv. 

We are also going to try a new series called We operate very short handed. Therefore it is very difficult for us to 
‘The Incredible Thing’ in which each month we determine sometimes whether or not a group of subscriptions or even a | 
are going to describe something quite interesting single subscription is a renewal. Please, when re-subscribing, note on your 
but also quite unbelieveable. subscription blank the word ‘RENEWAL’ as conspicuously as possible. 


Look for the April BripGe! It will come smil- 
ing thro the showers! 














- Feet Ne Pere 
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an interesting month! 


On March 30, 
Raiffeisen, patron saint 


1818, 


Fredert k Wil lan 
of the credit union 


movement was born in Germany 

Dur I life time he put in the solid 
foundatior for the cooperative credit move 
ment in the.world. He lived to devise a plar 


‘ uld er! able the dow n trodden to lift 


ads and to establish for themselve 
aA new economic life 
Re t} man lived we have the credit 
} Such a life goes on forever. That i 
? i ! rta ty 
On the 17th of March, 1776, the Britis} 
marched out of Boston; the Revolution had 
found a leader and had established prelim 


ity to carry throug! 


lwenty year igo on the 15th of March, 
the first American soldiers arrived in France 
{ ' ion to ‘make the world safe 

to wage a war ‘to end wars’ 


That ae did ? f 


keep faith with those who 
dicd Flande Field is not their fault! 
They went over to end a war which cost 
eight million dead and over thirty million 


and they ended it 

\ year ago in March, Italy was marching 
into Ethiopia and the League of Nations 
was proving its futility, we were making a 
new treaty of peace with Panama, in the 
there floods, Russia was 
defying Japan, Germany marching back into 


east 


were violent 


the Rhineland 
And what of this March? It seems to have 
re rsed itself; it came in like a lamb and 
Vill p bablv go out like a 1lon 
Spain in the midst of one of the cruel 
est and bloodiest civil wars in history, aided 
by Fascists and Communists from other 
national units until it is difficult to under 
nd just whose war is being fought! They 
iy (and you know how reliable is anything 
that starts ‘they say’) that the Spanish 
irna iused a postponement of the antic 


pated Wor 


Demy mice tor the 


1 War because some of the pian 


World W ar must be re 


haped because of the experiences (witl 
bombit anes, for example) in Spain. And 
europe marches and counter marches and 
rill d prepare 
During 1936 we now have the figures for 
1503 new credit unions in a single vear 
Lud é yn the eredit wm ns, in spite of all 
the hell which seems to be loose in the world 
contend that ‘the brotherhood of ma 
d i ‘ and that it can be made to 
i actice. 
Maret indeed an interesting month! 


Wi ilute you with \ 


olume II 














A* WE OPEN Volume II to Page 1 
thereof we do well to stop. “Have 
we a place?” There is a slang phrase 
which exactly describes what should 
be our present state of mind. “How’m 
| doing?” Is all the work, all the mon- 
ey, all the planning and thinking and 
headaches which, in combination, 
have produced the BrIpDGE—worth 
while? The Managing Director of the 
National Association has 

been obliged to give lots } 

of time (much of it ov- 

ertime) to producing the 

first twelve issues; sac- [4 [ 
rifices of other things 

have been made. He has dumped sub- 
stantial sums of his own money into 
it; the Bripce is still “in the red” 
and won't be out for 
months. Have we a place? 
worthwhile? We think so. 

To begin with—there was a long 
expressed demand for the BRIDGE. 
This desire for an organ of the cred- 
it union movement pre-dated the or- 
ganization of the National Associa- 
tion. When we finally got at it—we 
were confronted with two alterna- 
tives; to publish a typical house or- 
gan, of little interest and potential 
circulation to anyone but directors 
and officers, a manual for credit un- 
ion managers. Such a_ publication 
would have small circulation; it 
would never offer a national adver- 
tising field. True it would cost less; 
true also it would never get across to 
the mass of credit union members 
those credit union principles 
which they need so badly to under- 
stand. 

The other alternative was a maga- 
zine the hard way; it meant trying 
to produce something of interest to 
the average credit union member, his 
wife and his children. It involved an 
appeal to over three million people. 

We had no personnel; we had no 
money at all; we had only an idea 
and faith. 

We divided our magazine into two 
parts—one of general interest and 
the other devoted exclusively to the 
credit union. We developed a movie 
section although many folks told us 
that it was foolish because so many 
other magazines specialize in movies 
and no one could be interested in 
anything we could produce. We op- 
ened up the Kodakers although there 
were those to advise strongly against 
it. We also started our travel arti- 
effort to our credit 


another six 
Is it all 


basic 


cles, in an get 


union folks better acquainted with 
this grand and beautiful country we 
call the United States 

Amazingly—however—the reader 
response was favorable from the 
very beginning. 

Meantime—week after week—we 
ding-donged away at certain funda- 
mentals. “A credit union is a credit, 
not an investment union.” “Divi- 
_ dends must be subordi- 
+ nated to service.” “We 
are enrolled to make our 
r’ economic system work 

\» iy eventually for the peo- 
ple.” “We believe the 
brotherhood of man is good business 
and can be made to work.” Etc., ete. 

We have gradually been almost 
revolutionizing much credit union 
thinking. We have talked of bud- 
gets, group medicine, dime banks, 
better plans for insurance; we have 
given the CUNA Mutual Society 
thousands of dollars of free publicity 
in its difficult pioneering days. We 
did the same for the CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative. We publicized Chap- 
ters until there are over three hun- 
dred of them. We brought State and 
Federal credit unions into close co- 
operation. We helped Leagues in a 
multitude of ways. We developed a 
monthly credit union catechism of 
questions and answers of inestimable 
benefit to credit union officers. Al- 
ready we are printing and distribut- 
ing free 


League supplements for 
four states, a service which will 
eventually expand to all states. We 


have made it all interesting enough 
so that credit union mothers and 
children write us of their enjoyment 
of our columns. 

Meantime credit unions and credit 
union members have given us a loyal- 
ty which is breath-taking. We have 
climbed rapidly to a circulation of 
38,000. We have made no attempt yet 
to get advertising in a serious way 
and are now ready and equipped to 
tackle the next great problem, that 
of securing legitimate advertising 
support. Meantime our circulation 
goal is 100,000. Already a great 
many credit unions have given us 
100°, subscriptions. 

Have we a place? 

We enter Volume II, still operat- 
ing on a shoe string, still working 
nights, still with faith that the an- 
swer is in the future. 

So—thank you, each and every 
one; stay with us! We have a place. 




















ETE PARKER opened one eye and 
gazed dispiritedly upon his littered 
office, then opened the other one and 
painfully hoisted himself from the two 
chairs on which he had spent the night. 
Removing from one of them the ruins of 
a tophat, he wrinkled his forehead and 
stirred his brain into protesting activity. 
For the life of him he couldn’t remember 
where he had been or what he had done 
last night, but he seemed to remember 
that something hot had broken, some- 
thing so hot that he had come right back 
to his office. A good thing, too; a glance 
at his watch revealed that he had less 
than half an hour to get his column into 
the noon edition. Fastening his 
head more firmly on his shoul- 
ders—he had an alarming feel- 
ing that it might at any moment 
drop off and roll on the floor—he 
tried to remember what the story 
was. 
With a low moan, he bent over 
and opened the bottom drawer of 
his desk; beneath a _ cluttered 
pile of papers he found what he 
was looking for, his office first- 
aid kit, so to speak. Removing 
the cap, he applied the bottle to 


his lips and took a shuddering — 
mouthful. This he rolled around ie 


like a gargle, in order to eat 

away the fuzz which seemed to 

cover his teeth, after which he 

spat it in the waste basket. A 

long drink, gulped convulsively, 
completed his preparations for 

the day’s work, and he seated 
himself before his typewriter, 

ready to transfer to paper the 
sparkling flow of copy which, 

this particular morning, seemed 

to merely trickle sluggishly. A 

routine announcement of a birth expect- 
ed and another of a divorce rumored, 
and he was stymied. 

That hot story he'd had last night, 
though . With an exclamation he 
gazed at the wilted cuff of his right 
shirtsleeve. There it was, of course, right 
where he always made his notes. 

“Orange blossoms for Anne Abbot 
her seventh .. .” 

The scrawl trailed off into incoherence, 
but it was enough. So Anne Abbot was 
married again! He lit a cigarette and 
reflected that he had to hand it to him- 
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An up-and-coming young columnist 
picked up a red hot story and burned 
his fingers— 


self; once a newspaperman, always a 
newspaperman. He must have been in 
a bad way last night, but, drunk or so- 
ber, Pete Parker never let a story by 
him. Not Pete Parker. He wished he 
could remember who the sucker was, but, 
anyhow, nobody would be interested in 
him. He struck the keys for a few tenta- 
tive taps, and slowly gathered moment- 
um. Odd, dimly remembered details fil- 
tered into his mind, and shortly his fin- 
gers were flicking a staccato march out 
of the typewriter. 

He made it nasty. He insinuated, he 
implied, and once or twice he came right 
out and said. For one thing, he had al- 





ways thought Anne Abbot was a hard 
little so-and-so, and for another he dis- 
liked Reno-hounds in general, and for 
still another he had a terrible hangover. 
So he poured it on. Seven husbands, and 
all of them suckers. Typing with his free 
hand he reached into another drawer of 
his desk, withdrew therefrom his own 
private, personal Who’s Who, and with 
its aid performed an interesting piece 
of research into Anne Abbot’s six pre- 


cot 
Peat 
4 


C 
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vious attempts at marriage and their un- 
iformly unsuccessful results. One ex had 
stepped out the window of his office, two 
had wound up in bankruptcy—alimony 
court clippings revealed that—and, 
though a hasty fluttering through the 
leaves of the scrapbook failed to reveal 
any information as to what had become 
of the others, that was enough. 


By the time he ripped the last page 
from his machine, he had a story in his 
best style, he had beaten the town—the 
fact that none of the morning papers 
had it made him fairly sure that he was 
the only one who held the tip—and he 
had made of Anne Abbot something for 
workmen riding home in subways and 
bankers riding home in limousines to 
chuckle obscenely over. That was a spe- 
cialty of Pete Parker’s; he had a gift 
of being unpleasant without being ex- 
actly libelous that made him worth some 
forty thousand dollars a year to various 
news services. He read it over slowly 
and appreciatively; tough as Anne Abbot 
was, that ought to get under her skin. 
He rang for a copy-boy, saw his manu- 
script safely started on its way to three 
or four million readers, and then, the 
natural reaction having reasserted itself, 
stretched out once more on the two chairs 
and dropped into refreshing sleep. 


Some time later he was awakened by 
the slamming of his office door. Again 
he opened one eye, and, without waiting 

to open the other, exercised that 
instantaneous presence of mind 
which had helped to put him 
where he was by rolling off the 
chairs and under his desk. He 
must have slept longer than he 
had thought; apparently the aft- 
ernoon papers were out, because 
there was Anne Abbot standing 
by the door. He seemed to re- 
member that on at least one oc- 
casion she had been known to 
exercise a small, pearl-handled 
automatic and, fond of news as 
Pete Parker was, he had a dis- 
tinct prejudice against assum- 
ing the principal role in a sen- 
sational murder. From under the 
the desk he exhorted her in muf- 
fled tones to use her head and 
not do anything hasty. And then 


Anne Abbot spoke, in the 
amused, musical tones which 
were part of her appeal to the 
publie. 


“Gee, honey,”’ she said, “you 
must have a terrible case of 
nerves this morning. Not that 

I feel ‘any too rosy myself, all those 
drinks we hoisted down last night, be- 
fore and after. Yes, and a fine honey- 
moon I had, losing track of my husband 
right after the ceremony, almost. Now 
vou come right out from under there and 
kiss your wife good morning. Hear me?” 

Pete Parker didn’t hear her, though. 
For the first time in a career filled with 
shocks, that enterprising newshawk had 
fainted. 


— 
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Uncle Lens solitare, gem of the Pacific, discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1778 and ‘destined one hundred and twenty-two years 
later to become an integral part’ of the United States 


MRS. L. 5. BARDEN 


} {*\ sll! A monarchy in 1898, and t 
; ‘ ? ] 


ais a Territory Ol the United 
States, knocking at the door for admis 
on to statehood! \ group of islands 
ing some two thousand miles westward 
from the Pacific coast, a place often 
known as the Paradise of the Pacific and 


now a member of our Credit Union Fam 
ilv! Let the BRIDGE, which travels to all 
the forty-eight states, carry this intro 
duction to the Territory of Hawaii! 
Oahu, the Gathering Place, is the 
tarting point for all Hawalian tours, for 
it is the transportation and commercial 
enter for the Hawaiian group. Hono 
lulu is on this Island, a city of 143,000 
people, Which is the home of 2 new credit 
inions, the Oahu Chapter and the Ha 
vaii Credit Union League This is a 
thoroughly American city, in which the 


largest part of the white population of 
the whole group resides. It has all the 
iltural advantage and the ip to date 
business methods of any American lo 
lity and is only marked by the fact 
that it 1 not ope rated with the hustle 
ind bustle of the mainland cities. Here 

a leisurely, joyous life, where people 
relax d live the irefree life of the 
tropi 





In Honolulu is the 
Beach, on which the graceful native boys 
ride the breakers on their surf boards, 
and others enjoy the thrilling sport of 


famous Waikiki 


paddling outrigger 
pounding surf. 


through a 
What a thrill it is to try 
it! And how easy these sports appear to 
the malihini (mewcomer) as he watches 
the lithe bodies of the beach boys, but 
how awkward he finds himself when he 
eeks to imitate them! 


canoes 


Cultural Heritage 
Honolulu offers the best there is of the 
ilture and the social life of three races 
the Mongolian, the Polynesian and the 
Caucasian. Of the native Hawaiians, 
94 left, although there 
are 37,608 who are mixed Hawaiian and 
Asiatic. There are no na- 
tive homes left, but the Hawaiian influ- 
ence is still seen upon the streets. 
are picturesque 


there are only 21,5 


Caucasian, or 








There 
lei-sellers with their 









wreaths of many-colored, fragrant flow- 
ers; dock workers and truck drivers, who 
place fresh flower leis on their hats each 
morning and who spend their lunch 
hours strumming their guitars; and dig- 
nified native women who still wear the 
holoku, a sort of Mother Hubbard with 
a short train. In the outlying districts 
Hawaiian men still sit in front of their 
houses, pounding poi, the national dish; 
and at night, the dark skinned natives 
fish with spears by the light of a torch. 
One of the show places is a perfect re- 
production of an ancient Hawaiian vil- 
lage, where the language, the dances, and 
the customs of the early Hawaiians are 
taught. Although the pure Hawaiian 
race must eventually disappear, it is 
hoped that the traditions may be kept 
alive in this village. Many historical ob- 
jects of interest are housed in Iolani 
Palace, Queen Emma House, and the 
Bishop Museum, so that the visitor can 
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obtain an accurate glimpse of the past 
it Hawail. And, although the Hawaiians 
as a race will be only a memory, the 


spirit of a dignified, graceful, gentle and 


generous people will still pervade the 
whole island. 

Since nearly two-thirds of the popu 
lation of the Islands are members of the 
yellow race, representations of all the 
treasures of the Orient can be found 
here. Fine examples of the Japanese art 
may be seen in the many Japanese shops 
throughout the city, and beautiful Chi- 
nese wood carvings, brass works and em- 
broideries are displaved in the numerous 
Oriental architecture 
is best represented in the temples and 
shrines erected by the followers of Budd 
hism, Shintoism, Taoism and other Ori- 


Chinese bazaars. 


ental religions. Japanese tea rooms, with 
smiling Geisha girls to entertain the 
guests are popular places to visit. Here 
the visitor must remove his shoes, don a 
kimona and sit on the floor, where he is 
served suki vaki and warm sake, a Jap- 
anese rice wine. The Chinese chop suey 
houses are numerous too, and in these 
many interesting dishes may be obtained, 
served just as they are in real Chinese 
homes. Truly, there is much of the 
Orient in this American city. 


Island Architecture 


Most of the architecture in Honolulu 
is after the American style, and this, as 
is customary in most American cities, 
shows the result of many influences. 
There are buildings of every type from 
early New England and Victorian Goth- 
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modern blocks of business 


buildings. The beautiful residential dis 


4 1 


ricts, the churches, the art museum, the 
library, and all the luxurious hotels com- 
pare favorably with the best in the 
world. Perhaps the very finest example 
ot American architectural art to be seen 
on the Island is the stately Mor- 
mon Temple at Laie. a few miles from 


Honolulu 


W hole 


Scenic Beauty 

The trip completely around the Island 
of Oahu leads past fields of pineapple 
and sugar cane, through fertile green 
vallevs between two mountain ranges 
Here the scenery is most spectacular, but 
even more impressive is the beauty of 
the rugged coast line with its smooth 
white sands, against the brilliant blue ot 
the white capped sea. Surely, the scene 
gives the traveler a memory he cannot 
lose. 

Hawati—The Big Island, which gives 
the archipelago its name, is the largest, 
youngest and most varied of the group. 
Visualize the gigantic craters of Mauna 
Loa and Mauna Kea, sometimes snow 
capped, rising nearly 14,000 feet from a 
palm fringed sea. Here is also the active 
fire pit of Kilauea which draws travelers 
from the four corners of the earth. The 
pit often contains a boiling bubbling 
mass of molten lava whose surface fluc- 
tuates continually. Activities averaging 
at least one outbreak a year since 1924 
have occurred and this is considered a 
good omen by the Hawaiians, for it 
means that their Fire Goddess Pele is 
present. 
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Above—Black sand beach of Kalapaua 
Left—Outrigger Canoeing in the moonlight 


Lower left—Surf boarding on Waikiki Beach 


In making the circuit of the Island, the 
traveler is continually astonished by the 
ant changes which meet the eye and 
the variety of types of scenery. On the 
instead of the 


sands to which one has become accus- 


beach, dazzling white 
tomed on Oahu, the sands in some places 
are black—a fine volcanic ash. Leaving 
the coast the road passes through fields 
of waving sugar cane, Which grows in a 
tangled mass to a height of ten feet or 
more. Gaining altitude, the cane fields 
vive way to vast pasture lands of lus 
barren moun- 


tains, and it is here that the largest cat- 


Clous vrass, bordered by 


tle ranch in the United States is to be 
found. Above the pasture lands one 
comes to a rock strewn area, which might 
be called desert. Here, cactus and mes- 
quite are found in place of the grass of 
the cattle country. 


Sulphurous fumes 
arise beside the road which leads to the 
famous crater, where the traveler can 
look down into unbelievable depths and 


see solidified lava of past eruptions 


Historic Reminders 


On the west side of the Island is the 
Kona coast, the last stronghold of the 
so-called old Hawaii and the historical 
high spot of the Islands, for it was here 
that Captain Cook, the first white man to 
glimpse the Islands, was killed in a skir 
mish with the natives in 1779. Memories 
of a royal and romantic past linger here 
as it is the birthplace of King Kameha- 
meha who became the first monarch of 
all the Islands. Ruins of ancient temples 
stare seaward—reminders of a day when 
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by 
WARREN BISHOP JR. 


“[ Hen seems to be a popular delusion 
that ships and sailors deal largely 
ocean and 
worts. When 
o spend the 
summer working on a boat they all want 
ed me to bring them such things as per 

imes and monkeys and shawls, and the 


rest of the ink which the sailor is pop 


ith limitles 


stran 


expanses of 


re, sometime 


exotic, 


' 
I 
+ 

{ 


| told people l was yoing 


ilarly supposed to lug home, and often 
does. And when | told them I didn’t be 
lieve I'd be able to get them anything 
hey couldn't as easily get at home, they 
looked at me in a puzzled way and asked 
me Where my first port of call might be 
“Toledo,” said I 
‘Toledo! But they 
things there. There 


make wonderful 
are sO many Spanish 
things I've alway ; wanted. Now just let 
me think a minute and I'll make a little 
list ‘7 

“I meant Toledo, 
on a canal and lakes boat.” 

“Oh. A ca? boat!” 

And that always 


it didn’t seem te 


Ohio. I’m working 


ended me as a sailor; 


arry any prestige witl 


lahe 
fewhs 
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it, somehow. And yet that attitude is 
most unjust. Just what is it, anyhow, 
that makes a sailor’s life, ninety-nine per 
cent of the time? Let’s analyze it. 
First and most important, we have 
painting, rust-chipping, mop-work, and 
brass-polishing, in a descending order of 
importance. There is absolutely as much 
of this on a canal freighter as on any 
other kind. On the average, eight hours 
out of a twelve-hour working day—six 
hours on watch, six off—are spent in one 
ir the other of these engaging pursuits. 


A Sailor’s Life 


Knots and ropes in general. There is 
twice as much of this on a canaller as 
on a deepwater boat; one of her salient 
features is the number of cables which 
are piled here and there on deck, or 
stowed neatly away in bins except when 
they are being used going through a lock 
or tying up beside a wharf. Two hours 
a day of the four yet unaccounted for 
ire spent either in letting inch-and-a- 


A typical approach to lock—going up. Note 
the stairs in the background 


half cable out or carefully unkinking, 
coiling, and stowing it again. 

Cramped quarters and shipshapeness. 
Our quarters were sufficiently small to 
do credit to any deepwater boat, and our 
captain quite as insistent as any other 
skipper on keeping the cabins in some 
sort of order—right down to scrubbing 
the woodwork and mopping the floor a 
couple of times a week. About the only 
aspect of the crew’s domestic arrange- 
ments which varies markedly from that 
prevalent on deepwater boats is the food, 
which is better. This is natural, as the 
ship is rarely more than a day or so out 
of port, thereby enabling the steward to 
get plenty of fresh provisions. When it 
was huckleberry time in upstate New 
York we had ’em—had ’em on our cereal, 
had ’em by themselves, had ’em in muf- 
fins, had ’em in pies, and any other way 
the steward’s ingenuity could suggest. 
Before you get a chance to get sick of 


Map showing the route of the Erie Canal 
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Your Subscription EXPIRED 
Last Month (February) !!!! 


And you have NOT YET RESUBSCRIBED! (Thousands have, 
for which many many thanks!) we are sending you this copy 
of Vol. II, No. l believing that you intended to renew and forgot 
it. May we now have your renewal? If an individual subscrip- 
tion, please use page 4 of this blank. (Rate $1.00.) If you are 
renewing for a group (the members of your Board, commit- 
tees, a 100% subscription for all your members, etc.) use 
pages 2 and 3, and, if the space gives out, add the balance of 
the names and addresses on a plain sheet and send us the 
whole business with a remittance equal to the number of 
names (if more than three) times fifty cents. We hope you 
like this first offering of Volume II. 
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them, they’re out and something else is 
in; green corn, maybe. Most locktenders 
are small farmers on the side, or per- 
haps it would be better to say many small 
farmers are locktenders on the side. All 
are glad to sell such staples as milk and 
butter and eggs, and vegetables in sea- 
son. 

The amusements of a canaller, aboard 
ship and on shore, are about the same as 
those of the salt water sailor. If he is 
sufficiently handy he spends a certain 
amount of his leisure time in the con- 
struction of string belts or ingenious 
gadgets for the engine room. And Jack 
ashore is the same whether the port hap- 
pens to be in Ohio or the South Sea 
Islands; most of the ports along the 
canal and on the lakes afford the usual 
facilities for the employment of the sail- 
or’s leisure time, with characteristic 
American efficiency and thoroughness 
added. 


And What Does He See? 


And now we come to the prime differ- 
ence; it is a difference, all right, but not 
exactly as the public sees it. Theoret- 
ically the deepwater tar sees the world. 
Actually, though, what does he see? A 
lot of ocean, all of which looks alike, the 
inside of an assortment of saloons which 
are, on the whole, the same the world 
over, and, just possibly, if he be a sailor 
with a conscience and an idea that he 
ought to improve himself, a collection ot 
monuments, public buildings, and other 
points of interest, not very different 
from the domestic variety. But mostly 
he sees ocean. 

Now consider the canaller. He reall 
sees the world; sees a strip of it some 
three hundred miles long, running 
through one of the fairest sections of 
the United States; peaceful and well es- 
tablished, and yet full of color and life 
As he goes about his job on deck or takes 
his trick at the wheel there is passing 
before his eyes an ever-changing, ever- 
novel panorama of highways and quiet 
roads, brisk little manufacturing towns 
and sleepy farms. He can spend that 
priceless hour after he has eaten and his 
off watch has begun, before he turns in, 
sitting on a battered old camp chair in 
the stern of the boat watching through 
a cloud of tobacco smoke the churning 
wake left in the muddy waters of the 
canal and surveying with satisfied ap 
proval the vistas which unfold behind 
him. A Pullman observation car isn’t in 
it; riding in that vou haven't time to get 
a piece of scenery digested and appre 
ciated before it is gone and another one 


Below—One of the old time barges. Note the 
shack on her stern 


in the process of vanishing. A canal 
boat’s six or seven miles an hour is about 
the right pace. 


On the Hudson 


He has it pretty much to himself, too, 
for it is a route far less familiar to tour- 
ists than is the North Atlantic. Sight- 
seers on the Erie canal are limited to 
two classes; those who are so fortunate 
as to own pleasure yachts and those who 
work on freighters. Nothing is more an- 
noying to a sailor who is, at the hottest 
hour of a hot day, painfully removing 
with the aid of a hammer, a scraper, and 
a small whiskbroom the accumulated 
rust from a broiling deckplate than the 
sight of one of these merry little pleas- 
ure craft, its gay pennant fluttering 
jauntily and its spotless, awning-covered 
deck accommodating a little group of 
loungers who survey with languid inter- 
est the funny sailor with his funny little 
hammer. But shortly the motor yacht 
has gone by, and he forgets his annoy- 
ance; there is something about gliding 
along between the green banks of the 
canal that is very soothing. Let’s take a 
look at some of the things he sees from 
the moment he rounds the battery and 
leaves New York behind him. 

You start up the crowded Hudson, 
past rows of docks and warehouses with 
Ships tied up beside them—tremendous 
liners with gaudy smokestacks and un- 
countable rows of windows and _ port- 
holes, and dingy freighters, and all the 
rest of the variegated craft that come to 
the greatest harbor in the world. A 
canaller isn’t built for speed, and in the 
crowd of ferryboats, which cut across 
her bows and flood the cabins of the 
crew with their wash, she is rather like a 
stuffy old lady who has attempted to 
cross the street against the lights and 
finds herself surrounded by reckless tax- 





icabs. But by and by she has steamed 
far enough up the broad Hudson to be 
out of the way of these pests, and you 
begin to experience the noble peace that 
will be with you for the next few days. 

Although I have never seen it, I have 
heard the Rhine highly spoken of. Until 
I do see it, I shall continue to believe the 
Hudson unsurpassed in the matter of 
scenery. It is surrounded by towering 
palisades on either side, sometimes co\ 
ered with greenery, sometimes bare and 
rugged. Here and there you see traces 
of a road winding along these cliff-faces, 
and at night you can watch the beams of 
automobile headlights describing fan 
tastic evolutions as the driver twists his 
car along the winding road. Along the 
lower reaches of the Hudson, colossal 
bridges fling themselves across the river. 
high above you, and you may look up and 
see the distant twinkle of their lights, if 
it be dark, and hear the traffic rumbling 
a couple of hundred feet above your 
head. Evidently this river has suggested 
the Rhine to some people; more or less 
medieval castles overlook it from various 
vantage points, notably the United States 
Military Academy. And if vou happen 
to be on the midnight to six watch you 
will see some noble sunrises, coming up 
from the mountains to the East, clear 
ing away the chill fog which hangs above 
the water, and gradually turning the 
first translucent suspicions of dawn into 
sunlit day. 

If one is so inclined the Hudso: it 
night is a fine place for meditation 
There is no sound but the ripple of your 
own wash and the faint puffing of the 
Diesel’s exhaust. All the stars there ar 
seem to have clustered above you, and 
sometimes the water and the dark hills 
turn silver under a full moon. Nor is 
there too much traffic on the river. Oc 
casionally an Albany night boat, decks 
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“Money makes 


t ‘ n ( to run the central activi 
t redit union movement. Where 
lon come fro That question is still 
{i occasionally and there should be 
doubt about it on the part of credit 
! embers atfiliated in the National 

‘ i 

In the Beginning 

\\ now where it came trom 1n the 
by nning: between 1921 and 1934 the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau 


bile Ne as a 


ed by Edward A 


rested public service. He spent ot 

n money a million dollars that 

red n la might be enacted in 42 

‘ the Federal law enacted and the 

I it I Tor the I t I | cit 

met | ’ tl expenditure 

} | y ‘ byly t he law and the 

ine ! redit unior n the Roe 

Island ! the Illin Central, the 

C} t Otfice and over eight hu 

dred her credit unlot Federal en 
T ve 


Next the Credit Union National 
Association 


! ed ‘ decided 

t it { be a ! rar t 
é ly 100 du \t 

; " rece ed ! i] ) 
| t h (er ry | a ~ » Cen 
Nir | rs ' ed ’ ’ rit ‘ 
| lund t} ‘ nd yea 
\] , rs Niar } May re rey 
' the Fund SPO OOO, | } 

! re KI ra 

O00. Our se 1 sources 
! ! from rentals. We rent spac 
the CUNA Mutual Society for fifty 
lat month and to the CUNA Sup 
piv ¢ ra for fifty dollars a mont} 
I} nee mi from dues, paid b 
e State League n the basis of ter 
per credit union member affiliated 
th atliliated credit unions with a max 
mun $5000 for any one State League 
The question | occasionally asked Doe 


the CUNA Mutual Society (writing loa: 


rotection insurance) or the CUNA Sup 
ply ( perative contribute any money 
directly or indirectly to the support 


of the Credit Union National Associa 
Financing the CUNA Mutual Society 

The CUNA Mutual Society was organ 
August 1935 for the 


a better plan of 


ized In purpose ol 
loan pro 
It Was made possible 


$25,000 which Mr 


working out 
tection insurance 


by a loan of Bergen- 





Financing Central Activities 


Twenty-eight people are employed 


by CUNA and its affiliates. Finan- 

cing the national credit union de- 

velopment presents an interesting 
problem. 


Why Meet? 


The Credit Union National Associa- 
on operates through a national board 
, consisting of one director 
State and one additional 


of dire ctors 


from each 


director from that State for each 
15,000 credit union members in the 
State League. Between annual meet- 


ngs the work is directed by an Execu- 
tive Committee of nine consisting of 
the President, five Vice Presidents, 
the Treasurer, the Secretary and the 
Managing Director. The expenses of 
e annual meeting of the Board and 
f the quarterly meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are paid by the 
National Association. The first Na- 
tional Board meeting was held at Kan- 
as City, Missouri, in 1935, the second 
n Madison, Wisconsin, in 1936. The 
st approximately the same where- 
ver the meeting and it has also been 
t highly desirable to move the na- 

onal meeting about until eventually 
he great centers of credit 


nion activity. 
Most of the 
ecutive Committees 
n Madison and, 
‘ ! my, the Boards ‘ 
(UNA Mutual Society and the CUNA 
; always meet with 
Executive Committee. One Execu- 
has been held 


meetings of the Ex 
have 1 

for purposes ¢ 
of Control of th 


tl 


meeting 


‘ been so far) that there 
time for the sort of informa 
and discussions which had 
been planned. It hoped however 
of the Ex- 

held in cred 
union centers. It is a rule of the 
National Board and the Committee to 
to all affiliated 


at additional meetings 
ecutive Committee will be 


neet with doors ope! 


yren negotiated, one-half of which has 
paid off, and by an advance for 
initial operating expenses by the Credit 
Union National Association of approxi- 


been 


mately $3,500, by eleven months free ad- 
vertising in the BRIDGE and by constant 
promotional work by all of the employees 


of the National Association, State 
League officials and credit union treas- 
urers. It brought about an immediate 


reduction of rates by other insurance 


companies but as soon as its debt is re- 
paid and adequate capital established it 
will further reduce its rate as it belongs 
to the credit unions which use it and, 
unlike the other companies, need not 
make a profit for itself or pay commis- 
sions to those who are promoting it. It 
contributes not one penny dire ctly or in- 
directly to the operating expenses of the 
Cre dit Union National Association. It is 
a great success and is now writing new 
coverage in excess of $4,000,000 a month. 
Credit unions have every reason for be- 
ing loyal to it. 


Financing the CUNA Supply Cooperative 


The CUNA Supply Cooperative is a 
Wisconsin cooperative society, consisting 
of the State Leagues which belong to it. 
It is an outgrowth of the Supply Depart- 
ment of the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau. When the Bureau pre- 
sented this Department as a free gift to 
the National had a net 
worth of over $9000. We started it back 
in the days of the Bureau by borrowing 
$4000 for operating capital, which was 
long since paid back. We now have ma- 
chinery worth $8000, adequate capital 
and do not contribute a cent directly or 
indirectly to the ope rating costs of the 
National Association. What we do do is 
indicated by a first cut of 10°. in the 
cost of forms, a subsequent cut which on 
some items totalled 25°. more, a differ- 
ential to league members of 20°. and a 
probable dividend to member Leagues. 


Association it 


Financing the BRIDGE 

The BRIDGE is the only activity of the 
National Association which is attempt- 
ing to get going without substantial bor- 
rowed capital. It has 38,000 subscribers 
and is now beginning to get advertising. 
It costs between 92200 
month to produce. The 
entering Volume II and 
pends on the appeal for renewals now 
yoing out to the first 


and $2400 per 
BRIDGE is now 
its success de- 
10,000 subscribers. 
The Desirability of Support by Dues 

l have 


heard of a eredit 


weve? 


“MnioOn 

, ’ ’ , 
which had to reduce its dividends be- 
cause it paid ifs state and national dues. 


| have heard of credit unions which pay 
too high dividends which are fearful that 
they might have to reduce to a normal 
dividend by loyalty to their central or- 
yanizations. I call attention to the 
Schulze-Delitzsch article contained else- 
where in this Why did so many 
of his credit unions fail? Too high divi- 
dends! Too high interest rates! Com- 
missions to officers for services! No at- 
tention to the purpose of credit! No at- 
tention to the principle of group associa- 
tion! We are financing our central activ- 
ities on the right basis; as they develop 
and each affiliate acquires the reasonable 
capital it needs, the services possible will 
increase and multiply with certainty. 


issue, 
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Should A Credit Union Reduce Increase the services render 


Ss ~ ni Ss ne payment 
dend greater than 6 perce? Phe. 
M mi « eri ead pe rso! hn cred il } ? ? ‘ qd rea ne red 
. ” rye ne redit unions t ver pay larger dividend 
irae maximun rest of ¢ ! » nrener nd ns & percent see} 
pM n Hitt nad U lect i mk { ! retul specla | rs! { 
} } ! olved atan ¢ rea a A , 
mut! \nd Is Uf ed nlol rkit Or irselve ( 
venera re nov llo is plat rile f met : , 
Howeve pas mal nd th , mas nd 
re ine if Lo } | ‘ ;’* Ses incl a ‘ ’ ; ) ) } } vv} ) 2 
al i¢ I 
ng a fai e to the person who doe Leavil out « , } 
the bor eepins et side the eval re 4 de ¢ eal nes ' } led pr 
serve for bad loans, and have remainins matter to be decided , 
more than enough to pay a 6 percent div ire prospects). the first impulse is ofte1 
idend. Then they must decide whether to cut the interest rate to borrowers 
t is in the best interest of members to: That certainly is a highly commendable 
1) Set aside something in undivided ourse to take. But here let me make 
profits so as to be prepared for one practical suggestion which will save 
the rainy day, the treasurer many hours of tedious fig 
2) Reduce the rate paid by borrow iring as he performs his almost contin 
ers, or uous task of computing interest on mem 
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bers’ loans. I refer to the fixing of a 
new rate when it is decided to charge 
less than 1 percent per month. 

The 1 percent rate is simple and ur 
derstandable, especially when we dea 
with monthly or semi-monthly payments 
But some of us are paid weekl or bi 
weekly and we want to make our repay 
ments at regular pay-day intervals. Ther 
the treasurer faces a problem of the kind 
which takes us back to the good old days 
when we were struggling with fractions 
during grade school. The problem is 
much increased when any other rate thar 
l1 percent is to be applied. 

If the interest rate is to be reduced it 
is natural to assume that a rate of 10 
9, or 8 percent would give least trouble 
in computing interest as these rates are 
respectively, four-fifths, three-fourths 
and two-thirds of the old rate. But such 
is not the case. Certain ‘“‘mixed-number’ 
rates ,with integer and fraction, will be 
found more convenient 


Table of Rates 


Appended is a table showing what the 
interest on $100 at varying rates would 
be when computed on a monthly, semi 
monthly, bi-weekly, and weekly basis. It 
will be noted that the rates of 12, 10.8 
9.6 and 8.4 percent give a factor whict 
will work out most easily for monthly 
and semi-monthly calculations, and those 
of 10.4 and 7.8 percent for calculations 
on a bi-weekly or weekly basis. The 
adoption of any such rate will smoot} 
many a recurring wrinkle from the brow 
of the busy treasurer. 

Which rate shall be chosen will be de 
termined primarily of course by a cor 
sideration of the amount of net earninys 
of the credit union, but the question of 
giving added service to members shoul 
also be thought about before the ne 
rate is decided upon 

Officers and members alike shoul 
yxive much study to the possible 
a part of their available funds for e 


ational purposes. Many older credit 


‘ es ‘ 
ions, to cite one Instance oO ne sf 
ness of such expenditure seem to ha 
} + + ; 
reached the “saturatio! 
ind trom thelr membel! ! ! I 
’ 
there } t more ft } hal é t 
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WHAT ABOUT IT! 


Qur questions now arise as follows: 


From Indiana 


What is the correct 


rebate nie re ! LOT mace i 
i t rate t) i! ise the Dor 
r had paid the loan before matut 
‘ 
\ \W i nw 
inted epaid before matut 
il the best method of arriving at tne 
rest ft be rebated to the bor- 
te of 1 per month on the ur 
the thu T ’ ol eact nr t} 
' ? nat ‘ il i i 
i i il? ind educt the 
re from the imount ¢ rt i 
| inte he balances uuld be ¢ 
ra redate 


From Nova Scotia 


SECOND QUESTION In regard to tal 
) 

r chattels on motor cars, radios, shoe 
repairing machinery, ete.; is it legal to 
wcept such chattels as security? 

\ VEI Ve Chatte ire entire rf 
ind have proven in the credit union mo 

be vel pri 1 collateral The genera 
revard taking chattel for ‘ 

i edit union loans to a t me 

I i! id I re i 
i mewnha 
i re lat ! 
. ’ , 
i ’ 
‘ ( | ( 
| 
} 
| 
‘ 
i | 
‘ the } ike! 
‘ 1) 
i il i 
} ry rto 
( 
From New York 
rH » QUESTION John Doe has beer 
t ! credit unio 

} ) , ’ , at the rate of 

' 

SL.OU per wee He has been drawing out 
hares at periodic intervals to buy 

( and other small periodi 

‘ sslick i (| vith “al ery ! 

( he borrows S150.00 trom the cred 
et thre signers for thi 

‘ > nave ~ | ytd tot) each in nare 
trie third Is not a member thre 

, ! + } S1L50.00 in the loca 

rya 
| don be? eed te 1) ? ni 
! r to | tract, but also cor 
t) ine it the rate ) ~] (i) 
e! ilways been his pra 
ice i total ! ding ¢ share Ss ie ) 
‘ 825.00 ne is stated above he 

na heey] ’ ting nabit OT period i 

ir: it | money to pay routine 

} 
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Doe continue to with 
periodically to cover 
his $150.00 


a) Can John 
ilraw his shares 


outine bills regardless of 


loan which is being paid back on regular 


+ 


chedule? 
b) What restrictions are placed upon 
he three with 


co-signers as 


regards 
lrawal of their savings during the time 


he $150.00 note is outstanding’? 

¢) If John Doe may not withdraw his 
hares while his $150.00 note is out 
standing he will be forced to discontinue 


’ 


he thrift habit he has formed and 


hrough which he finances his routine 
ills. How can the credit union serve 
his man’s needs while he is paving his 
iote? 

ANSWER. (a) Yes, provided his loat 

ot delinquent he may continue his periodt 
vithdrawals of funds from the share a 
ount. 

(b) Unless the loan note and application 
pecifically provide that the shares of the 


’ gners have been made collateral for the 
oan, the 


co-signers may also withdraw 
funds at any time they desire except that 
hose co-signers who are members of the 


credit union would be required to keep one 


omplete unit of $5.00 on deposit in the 
redit union at all times in order to mat 
iin their membership 


(c) Since the first two questions were 
vered n the affirmative, question “—" 
ch otherwise would be a very logica 
iestion, is automatically taken care of. Thi 
an in all probability was made in the mat 
el ! which most credit uniot loans are 
ide by accepting as collateral the charac 
er f the borrower and his three endorse 
d the fact that either one of the three 
ht withdraw money from either the cred 
inion or from the savings bank would not 
i! ay retlect upon their character or 
rease the collatera which the credit 
n hold \ requirement that a borrowe1 
three endorse? in order to obtain a 

i! een t Irie ratnel! stringent 
Certal u could not ask for better co 
i ne ynature of three rellabl 

Cl for a responsibility which tota 

S150 , 


From Virginia 
We 
inion. My 


that if should be a 


ibout $3000 and a 6 


FOURTH QUESTION 
chartered credit 


are a State 
question is 
net profit of 
dividend was paid 
S1L.500, S1.100 


the re 


amounting to 


and 
ind and then 
months after annual 
out his stock, is 
part of the $1,100 that 
vas placed in reserve from profits made 
While his stock was in operation in the 


credit 


about 


was put in the 


reserve |! 


possibly about six 


he entitled to any 


union’ 


ANSWER No. Fund ferred to the 
fund of a credit union the 
the corporation and may not be 
lisbursed except in case of liquidation of the 
redit union. Each member is constantly re- 

ng value or benefit from this reserve 
way of insurance that the money 
vhich he has on deposit in the share account 


trans 
erTve become 


property of 


the credit union is safe and will be re- 
irned to him upon demand. An individual 
recelve 6 or even 5 or 4% on 


THOMAS W. DOIG 


money which is on deposit in the credit union 


and may be withdrawn at any time should 


be entirely satisfied with the return his 


funds are earning. 


From Tennessee 


FIFTH QUESTION. Our credit union has 
ust closed its third year, having loaned 
$723,000 since organization with losses 
of only $13.28. We are making so much 
money that we need advice on what to 
do with it or whether we should reduce 
$16,297 earned in 1936 

diveded as follows: $4630 for ex 
penses, $6269 a 6°, dividend, $2233 to 
reserve, and $3135 to undivided profits. 
Total reserves now amount to almost 
$12,000, part in the 20°, reserve fund 
and the rest as undivided profits. We 
have 2500 members, 1800 borrowers, 
$175,000 in share accounts, $185,000 on 


interest rates. 


Was 


loans and still have a long way to go be- 
fore we take care of all the credit needs 
f 5000 employees. 

As will be seen from the above figures, 
we are earning about 11°, net and it 
extremely probable that these 
earnings will continue indefinitely, or at 
tually increase as the amount of reserve 
loaned increases. Altho 
average in share account was 
$150,000 during 1936 we paid dividends 
$100,000 


seems 


being out 


our 
about 
on only about as considerable 
of this money was in and out within the 
12 months. Loans are repaid by payroll 
deductions and with all 
except we are covered by a 
chattel mortgaye on a car or furni 


ture, losses are negligible. 


co-makers on 


notes, where 


new 


Your suggestions for a long term pla 
to fit our conditions will be appreciated 
If possible, let this appear on vour val 
lable page in the BRIDGE. 


ANSWER. (1) First of all may I suggest 
that your present interest rate charged bor 
rowers be continued. It is a mistake for 
credit unions at the present time to reduc: 
the interest rate on loans to members 
(2) Since your credit union is operating 
at least partially, if not entirely, on a pay 
roll deduction the firm by which th 
redit union members are employed is ay 
parently bearing the entire expense of ope) 
It is not healthy for us to teach cred 
it union members to receive a dividend whic} 
really is made possible because of a subsidy 
Therefore, I think that your credit unior 


basis, 


ation 


hould reimburse the employer for the ser 
vice being rendered the employees throug} 
the credit union. 

(3) A credit union is much like a child 
When a baby is born it comes into the 


world under the protection of existing so 
clety, which society has been built uy 
through the labor and suffering of its an 
The child is nourished and protected 
during its early years by its parents, or, if 
deprived of its parents, by society, and it is 
expected that when the child reaches ma- 
turity it will in turn assume responsibility 
for upholding and carrying on the socia 
structure which made its life possible. S: 
when a credit union is created, that credit 
union is made possible because for a cen 


cestors. 
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tury, individuals and groups of individuals 
scattered all over the world have contrib- 
uted something to the cooperative credit 
movement. In the United States credit un- 
ions are possible because Mr. Filene spent 
nearly a million dollars of his personal for- 
tune and a great deal of his time and energy 
in studying cooperative credit and in obtain- 
ing passage of laws which made credit un- 
ions possible in America. Your credit union 
was made possible because of the effort and 
sacrifice of others, and as your credit union 
has now grown to maturity it has an obliga- 
tion to credit union society, to carry on in 
order that other credit unions may be 
brought into being and their service made 
available for other people. Your credit un- 
ion has been protected during its early years 
by the Tennessee Credit Union League and 
by the Credit Union National Association. 
It has been possible for your credit union 
to develop in such splendid fashion simply 
because other people have contributed some- 
thing to this movement and have bound 
themselves together in an _ organization 
which has thrown a mantle of protection 
about your organization. For this reason 
your credit union should immediately, if 
it has not already done so, affiliate with the 
Tennessee Credit Union League and thus 
automatically with the Credit Union Nation- 
il Association. You owe this much to credit 
union society and it is an obligation which 
you can not set aside and still maintain your 
self-respect. 

(4) The credit union movement is an edu- 
cational movement and apparently at the 
present time is working in reverse with 
the members of your: credit union for yen 
are teaching them to accept a dividend out 
of a subsidy, which is improper. In order 
that credit union people may have a true 
conception of the real value of credit union- 
ism it Is necessary that the ideals of this 
movement be brought to the attention of 
every individual credit union member. This 
‘an only be done in one way—through the 
BRIDGE, which is the national organ of the 
credit union movement. The BRIDGE is your 
paper and my paper. It is interested solely 
in the economic wellbeing of large numbers 
f people in the United States. It will edu- 
‘ate your members and all credit union mem- 
bers with regard to the real purpose of the 
credit union movement, and a credit union 
such as yours should subscribe for the 
BRIDGE for each of its members. In a move- 
ment such as ours education is more neces- 
sary even than dividends. Some of your sur- 
plus earnings could be utilized in paying for 
i BRIDGE subscription for each member. 

(5) The above question sets forth the 
fact that the loans which your credit union 
makes are protected by co-signers on the 
note of the borrower. What have you done 
to protect these co-signers who make your 
business possible? In case a borrower dies, 
does it become necessary for a co-signer to 
pay the amount of the loan? Or does your 
tirm possibly have group insurance on which 
you take an assignment to protect the loan? 
In either case you have not done what is 
right by the members of your credit union. 

If the employer provides group insurance 
for the employees it is not proper that the 
dependents of these employees should be de- 
prived of the protection which the firm has 
given them because of money borrowed from 
the credit union. These dependents should 
be protected. The Cuna Mutual Society of- 
fers protection for endorsers and protection 
for the dependents of borrowers at an ex- 
tremely low rate and I would suggest that 
your credit union contract with the Cuna 
Mutual Society for its AA policy, under 
which policy the life of every borrower is 
insured for the amount due the credit union 
at any time thus protecting both the estate 
of the borrower and his endorser. Let us 
not in the credit union movement be proud 
of earnings and proud of dividends which 
really means that we are putting a premium 
on personal greed. Let us rather be proud 
of the humble service which it is possible 
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for us to render to our members and to those 
people closely associated with them. Freely 
we have been given a great gift by Edward 
A. Filene. Gladly we have received that 
gift. Let us, as our credit unions become 
mature, just as freely and gladly accept our 
responsibilities and just as freely give in 
order that the economic life of our own mem- 
bers and other people in the United States 
may be bettered. 


From Michigan 


SIXTH QUESTION. A borrower insured 
with the Mutual Society after November 
1, 1936, and because of illness or other 
disability is unable to work for a period 
of six months or more. Will the loan bal- 
ance be paid in full, and without restric- 
tions exactly as a death claim? 


ANSWER. I assume that this question re- 
fers to the new plan of handling permanent 
disability on the part of borrowers protected 
by the Cuna Mutual Society. In this partic- 
ular case, however, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this borrower is suffering perma- 
nent disability. You write that he is not able 
to work for a period of six months. If he 
is able eventually to get back on the job, he 





The Question of the Month 


FIFTEENTH QUESTION. Is it a fact 
that the CUNA Mutual Society con- 
tributes anything at all to the sup- 
port of the Credit Union National 
Association? 


ANSWER. No—not a penny, directly 
or indirectly. It would be illegal for 
the CUNA Mutual Society (a Wiscon- 
sin Life Insurance Company) so to do. 
Further—the Credit Union National 
Association is exclusively a service or- 
ganization, supported 100° by dues 
and operating as a Wisconsin not for 
profit corporation. The National As- 
sociation does however contribute to 
the CUNA Mutual Society by promot- 
ing the best interests of the Society in 
every possible way. 











certainly would not come within that cate- 
gory. 

This liberalizing of the Cuna Mutual pol- 
icy was made to take care of two cases 
(1) the borrower who is unable to work any 
more at all at his usual trade (a letter car- 
rier who loses a leg, for example); and the 
other to take care of the case of a borrower 
whose injury is such that, while he still may 
have some limited earning power, has lost 
all possibility of earning his usual living. 


From Michigan 


SEVENTH QUESTION. What is the man- 
ner in which the blanket loan insurance 
premium is determined at the close of 
each month’s business? 


ANSWER. The premium to be paid each 
month for blanket loan protection insurance 
written with the Cuna Mutual Society may 
be determined by multiplying the balance 
shown as outstanding on loans in the Treas- 
urer’s monthly statement by .00085. For ex- 
ample, if the credit union had $10,000 out- 
standing February 28, the cost of the insur- 
ance for the month of March would be $8.50. 


From Michigan 


EIGHTH QUESTION. Is it possible for 
a small credit union to collect a certain 
percentage from the borrower? (Blan- 
ket plan) 

ANSWER. No, it is not permissible for a 
credit union to collect a percentage of the 
premium for loan protection insurance from 
the borrower under the AA or blanket plan 


From Michigan 


NINTH QUESTION. Under the individ- 
ual premium payment plan (borrower 
pays for loan insurance) is it necessary 
for the treasurer to report a loan in ar- 
rears every month if said loan has been 
reported once to the Board of Directors, 
and small payments are made each month 
plus interest in full? 

ANSWER. It would be wise for the treas- 
urer to report to the Board of Directors of 
his credit union each month the exact con- 
dition of any delinquent loans. However it 
is not necessary that reports of this kind 
be made to the Cuna Mutual Society. 


From Michigan 


TENTH QUESTION. We would very much 
appreciate your advising whether it is 
possible for officers and committee men 
to obtain loans on good chattels, whether 
their share account equals the amount of 
the desired loan or not. 

ANSWER. Section 7 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act limits loans to officers and com- 
mittee men to amounts which would not ex- 
ceed their share holdings. No exception 
could be made to this rule. 


ELEVENTH QUESTION. Can our credit 
union affiliate with CUNA without af- 
filiating with the state league, and, if so, 
at what cost” 

ANSWER. No, a credit union can only af- 
filiate with the Credit Union National Asso 
ciation through a state league, if there is 
such a league in the state in which the 
credit union operates. 


From Illinois 


TWELFTH QUESTION. What is the fiscal 
vear of CUNA? 

ANSWER. The fiscal year of the Credit 
Union National Association terminates at 
midnight on February 28 


From Louisiana 


THIRTEENTH QUESTION. When and 
where will the annual meeting of the 
Credit Union National Association be 
held this year? 

ANSWER. The 1937 annual meeting of the 
Credit Union National Association will be 
held at the Willard Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 
10. These meetings are always open meet- 
ings and any credit union member in the 
United States is entitled to participate in 
any discussion. 


FOURTEENTH QUESTION. How is it de- 
termined how many members on the 
National Board a state league has? 

ANSWER. Each state league is entitled to 
one member of the National Board for each 
15,000 credit union members affiliated with 
the state league. 
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oninas re I RO a 
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“DOLLARS and SENSE! 


iby YOU ever give tho is they have one price—and that all 
wh t ¢ “( ly P 


they add is a reasonable interest to the 


ight to money—to tell 
You can’t eat it; 


an turn it into food; you can't price mark on the suit in the window. 
ear it but you can turn it (if you have They don’t tell you that the same suit in 
} int lothes. You can't a cash shop can be bought for several 
ep fi reezing with it but you car lollars less and that they have already 
,) rn it inte marked it up for installment purposes. 
bed vel nto a table and | repeat the case of the man I knew 
i car and gas it vho was always hard up although he 
{ e insu earned forty dollars a week; he had 
! ! da urreed to buy on the installment plan 
1 friend if 3 put it things calling for total weekly payments 
fifty dollars. Nor need I repeat the 
mpropel ise of the eighty dollar watch—a dollar 
eek. It looked like a swell watch; it 
! f d have beet bougnt at any retail 
! ! entee! lollars is! 
| department we set yniv t 
! rpet larm clock, al 
! in a most disagreeable 
{ t a LRIDGE readers to 
reell idvance no 
rself I making the 
! el l DI a aime 
I the Five ind 
; da rite dow 
! ( in 
‘ ! il vou? 
} { } } the 
> , a § P , De 
e } h gro r insurance 
! ivin how much for 
f i t t rai day, how 
ess he n h for lux 
rie ‘ind if there is a big leak some 
d our money is. being lost 
the leak. After you have done 
rr acouple of weeks—take the next 
‘ Get a nice white piece of paper 
rule it up and divide it into spaces 
r the vario major items for which 
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you spend money; note your income and 
see if you can make out a preliminary 
not very expert or complicated budget 
Be sure and have the wife in on it; hus- 
bands and wives should have no finan 
cial secrets from each other. 

So much for this lesson—I double dare 
ya! Try it! 





National Board Roster 


UBJECT TO A few possible changes be 

tween now and our annual meeting 
(due to State League meetings) the fol 
lowing is the present roster of the Nat- 
ional Board of the Credit Union National 
Association. 


Alabama Clyde C. Parker 
Arizona Irene Hengsbach 
Arkansas Christine Olds 


California John L. Moore 
Parke S. Hyde 
A. F. Dodd 
James E. Moran 
D. Roland Potter 
George Gross 
Moses Davis 
Geo. J. Kelle 
Ralph G. Long, P. D. Holmes, 
Rev. Wm. McGuire, Joseph § 
DeRamus, F. D. McKeag 
Leo Kaminsky 
Ed. Walz, A. Neal Hutchins 
Clifford Van Sickel 
Garfield Seibert 
Harold Moses 
Boris Blumenthal 
James D. M. Marquette 
E. L. Shanney 
John Suominen 
Michigan J. C. Howell 
Minnesota_.C. O. Skorstad, Geo. F. Feller 
Mississippi W. H. Davis 
Missouri B. I. Hillebranat,. 5. R 
Leach, L. A. Pinkney 
Nebraska Lee A. Borders 
New Hompshire William J. Hurley 
New Jersey Henry Stricker, Jr 
New York John J. Ammering, N. ( 
Helman, William Reid 
John Wanhope 
H. M. Rhodes 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
o. ©. 

Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


North Carolina 


Ohio Claude E. Clarke 
Oklahoma V. C. Edwards 
Orevo 


Hugh G. Stout 

Ivania Jos. A. Moore, Mattis A 
Pottiger, W. W. Pratt 
Frank Tokay 
Leopold L. 


Carolina J Gorn 


Mavnard 
south ian Thomas 


rennessee | A Marti: 
ranville W. Elder 


Utal James H. Wolfe 
Virginia i. Be Field 
Wa hingtor Pa il A Boberg 
\ 


Charles G Hyland, Earl D 
Miller, John P. Roop 

Hawaii B. M. Johnson 
' asso A. B. MacDonald 
Kdward A. Filene 


a 


Someone the other day told the story 
of the Scotch father who was going on 
a trip and told his wife, “And don’t for- 
yet to tell Jock to take his new glasses 
off when he isn’t looking at anything.” 
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CREDIT and UNION 


Words of great wisdom from a 
League Vice President at an 
epoch making meeting 


by 


C. W. WEISER 


‘Two WORDS ring out in a world torn 
with strife and unrest like a clarion 
call with the promise of peace, happiness 
and brotherly love. They are credit and 
union. Each word is frought with a vol- 
ume of thought which makes possible 
the transmutation of business from a 
purely technical process to a considerate 
system of functioning to the best inter- 
ests of all mankind, and the preservation 
of sound government 

Credit is as old as the history of man. 
It had its inception at the time when 
ommodity products were the only me- 
lium of exchange 

The man himself is the chief 
as we pass from the mere exchange of 
material products into the coordinated 
relations of those engaged in financial 
activity. Human welfare and the perpet 
lation of a well balanced society demand 
lue consideration of the man as the chiet 
factor in the stabilizing of business, and 
the achievement of the best results with 
the least loss in time, effort and money 
Value must be given for funds received, 
lus a reasonable rate of interest, in or 
ler to 
Value 


mart of trades, 


factor 


+ 


maintain the source of funds 
labor in the 


in order to avoid the lat 


must be given tor 


er use of an undesirable charity to offset 
the inequalities in the distribution 
vealth 
Significance of Union 
Union as a concept is as imperativel)s 


necessary to specific groups in the trans 
iction of social and commercial enter 
prise as it is to government. ‘“‘United we 
fall” is more than a 


worn out by 


stand, divided we 
platitude long since Vy usage 
It is a profound statement of truth. Ts 
would add “In wisdom there is 
strength,” and conclude with ‘“‘to thyselt 
be true,”’ and it must follow as the night 
the day, “thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 

We come now to a new word. It is a 
compound word, credit-union. The cred- 
it union having been founded without a 
single idea of personal gain, but on a 
truly altruistic platform in which to help 
our fellow men to help themselves, pre- 
cludes the very idea of selfishness or in- 
dividual aggrandizement. It is a work of 


? we 
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good will in which the reward is the sat 


isfaction of having done what we could 
for the happiness of our fellowmen, 
knowing that through this happiness will 
come betterment of living conditions, 
and betterment of man himself 


Obligations 


A conscientious credit union treasul 
er, and his credit committee are forced 
by cir father cor 
advisor, attorney and bus 


majority 


imstances to act as 
fessor, health 
iness counselor to the vast 
his fellow t 

The local tunct 
local credit 


consti uents 
ioning and progress 
inions is not complete unless 


it recognizes Its obligatious 


/ Nfisiiece 

fé OM-WO hee } or fle lds. ¢ nd i hie 
mperat é¢ demara f¢ «pe Keach 
° lit nNiol ] } t 1 + + ; mnde? 

credit union is indebted to its tounae 
in America, Its organizer, and Its Taitn 
il officers. It is, furthermore, obligated 
to join forces with the other unions, fo) 


rposes of study, development, expat 


sion, and last but not least for preserva 
tion from destruction by the powers 
selfishness and greed which are mistal 
and subtly active. 
The membership of each local credit 
nion in the State League: and of eac! 
league in the Credit Union National As 


sociation is imperative, if we wish to r 


tain our self-respect, our honesty of put 
elf. The per 
note the hy 


pose, and our local union 
fect idea of a credit-union 
phen) makes any 
selfish, inadvisable and dangerous. It 
thwarts the spirit of union, and defeats 
the object for which it was founded. 

Because of the phenomenal growth 
during the last vear we have reached the 
same impasse which all great movements 
have met in all the ages past. We are 
now confronted by foes 


course of isolation 


There is therefore but one sane meth 
od of procedure for all, and that is to 
climb on the same band wagon, knowing 
that by very numbers alone, and the 
fleeting of time, changes must come 
which will give those capable of leader- 
ship the opportunity to fill the places of 
those of us who never sought leadership, 
but had it thrust upon us by the very 
nature of our pioneer work 


Balancing the Books 


So we “press on to the mark of the 
prize of the high calling,’’ which is per- 
fect unity in purpose, organization and 
achievement. In completing our survey, 
we come now to the balancing of our 
books—a review of our liabilites and as- 
sets. 

Our liabilities are not many in numer- 
ical groups, but they are tremendous. 

1. We owe our friend and benefactor, 
Mr. Edward A. Filene, $1,000,000.00 for 
our very existence. 

2. We owe thousands of faithful offi- 
cers of credit unions for the money they 
spent out of their personal funds, and 
the years of constant work devoted to 
the cause without pay most of the time, 
and at no time any salary which could 
be called the equivalent of pay. 

3. We owe our dues to both the State 
League and the Credit Union National 
Association for the service they are ren 
dering in encouragement given, advice 
rendered on procedure, forms provided 
for bookkeeping; battles fought for ben 


eficial legislation; low rates on surety 
bonds; and the instituting of CUNA 
Mutual Society, whereby the credit 


and the widow are 


loans throug} 


inion, the co-makers, 


protected against loss on 


death. 

}. We owe oul whole hearted Support 
to the maintenance of the credit unior 
offices, and its spokesman—the BRIDG! 
It is the source of needful information 
It is the means of inspiration and it 
the source of unity which spells Suec 

>. We owe our members of our loca 

nions the assurance which the membe 
hip in the credit union I e and a 
SOCLaALIOT lives rs t I nti 

nee asa [ 

6. We e the imilies redit 

mbers r tl trust the place it 
( al y rate ! nizatio } hy } 

tered their ndition in lift 

\ ea tter citizen} tod 

nit ,@ ! ir i i rouy 

} } vill nd able t } 

( In time distres nd take 


their place in 


We have the blessing of men, wome1 
and children made manifest in words 
profound gratitude showered upon 


for our etforts in their behalf 

Does credit union work pay. In shek 
els—NQO. But we rejoice in it. It is far 
better to live for the welfare of our fel 
lowmen, than to 
sink into oblivion unhonored and unsung. 

Our dissertation is ended. Now “for 
vetting the things which are behind, we 
press forward.” Are you ready? 

Let’s go! 


take our shekels and 
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ARRY A PEAK LOAD 


What a Bank Commissioner Thinks! 


Are we carrying a peak load”? 

Here’s a Bank Commissioner who says 
ve are not! 
| was at a hearing on a bill in which 


| was interested recently; it had to do 


ith a subject which is remotely related 


to redit nions and so | went over as a 
pectator. The Bank Commissioner ot 
ne tate appeared in connection wit! 


the bill and he 


talked mostly about credit 


Inions He criticized us because we are 
j ga peak load Hle pointed out 
that in the state In question credit un 


surplus money while their 
members are buying everything they buy 
on the installment plan; he said that 
many credit unions do not begin to ap- 
preciate their real job. He pointed out 
the absurdity of credit unions going in- 
to the real estate mortgage field when 
many of their members still go to high 
rate money lenders. He said that credit 
inions should not make real estate mort 
they should help their mem 
bers buy coal and the other things they 


1OTLS nave 


yayes; that 


need; that they should take care of all 
the short term credit problems of their 
Standing up for us and prais- 
ing us and obviously our friend, he gave 


members 
is a kind ot indirect dressing down 
\re we carrying a peak load? Not ae 
ording to this Bank Commissioner. 


What Another Banking Commissioner 
Said! 

And | went to another hearing—in a 

state where the State Board of Bank In 

corporation hears all credit union peti 


ions for new charters. The Treasure: 


f an existing credit union was testify 
ng in behalf of the proposed new credit 
inion and he boasted: “Our credit union 
ever had a bad loan!” 
Chen said the Bank Commissionet 
tn most conservative state, “Vo 
robably have a poor credit union.” 
I} made the Treasurer indignant 
{ he demanded to know why the Ban! 
( ri? rie? re hed that com ~ 
dl, ba tor Mr. Riple t} 
hat the B Comn ner said 
‘lt have ne r had bad | 
( rie er ?f } ree ind 
! t} r b to take 
i ‘ tT | ? 
/ / \ 
( if 1! noe lot 
eT ? ' i ' ? Yi 
ral resell 1 a 
rd } 
0 ! t i " i ‘ 
H dn't tl e are rrvil re 


Make Your Money Work! 


Remember the Parable of the Ten Tal 


ents of Silver? ‘| he servant who buried 


his talents in the ground and, whet 
called upon to account, brought then 


back with just a little dirt for increase 


A maximum of service 
from your Credit Union 


No one handed him a medal for his con- 
servatism! The credit union’s job is to 
make your money work. Think of it 
this way. Imagine a great black board. 
At the top in a row put the names of 
everyone eligible to your credit union— 
a hundred and fifty folks for an average 
group. Next put a star on every member 
to see how many of the group you have 
reached already. A good credit union 
reaches from 85°, to 90°, after a few 
years. Next put under each name the 
following data: (a) what that person 
owes to the money lender, the Morris 
Plan Bank, the butcher, the grocer, the 
hospital, the doctor and all (all is the 
word) of his other debts. (b) Then list 
all of his installment balances—what he 
owes on the radio, the piano, his clothes 
and the clothes of his family, the elec- 
tric refrigerator, the vacuum cleaner, the 
automobile—all of his installment debts 

the word is still “all’); and then (c) 
estimate all of the installment contracts 
he will enter into during the next twelve 
months. These three items are the nat- 
iral credit union business. 

There isn’t a single reason under the 
sun why any credit union member in 
yood standing should buy anything at 
all on the installment plan which he real- 
lv can atford to own. Now take these 
three items and add them up and then 
add up the 150 totals and you will have 
the amount of money your credit union 
should be able to loan out. You will find 
that vou need a minimum of from $50,- 
OOO to $75,000 in vour credit union ot 
150 members before you can begin to do 
al rood ob 


load! 


Think it over! Carry a peak 


How CUNA Can Help! 
We are gradually 


away so that we 


getting squared 
can help a credit union 
arry a peak load. Here are some of the 
things ready or In preparation. 
l Treasurers bond. We have ia 
(UNA master bond to which anv credit 
on bonded person may be added 1} 


method we are in process of esta 


y' We have the CUNA M it ial me 


an insurance Company cae voting Its 
ellorts to placing loan protection insu) 
nee on the right basis. It serves only 
redit unions and credit union members 


t contributes nothing directly or in 
lirectly to the support of the National 
\ssociation. So far we have established 

new low rate which will be lowered as 
on as We have accumulated the Capital 
needed to do business effectively. We 
have also established the new and funda- 
mental principle of insuring all borrow- 
ers, the credit union paying for the in 





surance and giving it to the borrowe: 
as an additional service. 

(3) We have established the CUNA 
Supply Cooperative to produce and dis 
tribute accounting forms at low rates; 
we have twice reduced the prices since 
coming to Madison, made possible by 


new machinery and better operating 
practices and we also made a 20°, dif 
ferential to League members. 

(4) We are publishing this magazine 
and have a paid circulation of 38,000 so 
far; in it we shall constantly discuss 
credit union problems, operating prac 
tices with suggestions intended to hel; 
you carry a peak load. 

5) At Raiffeisen House we handk 
legal problems and all matters pertaining 
to the protection of all credit unions and 
the perfection of their practices. 

(6) We hope to develop soon a central 
purchasing agency for the things credit 
unions use; We are getting posters ready. 
budgets, and making an investigation ot 
small change banks, designed to promote 
savings. If you have any kind of a prob 
lem or need anything—the address is 
Credit Union National Association, Raif 
feisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. 


About Small Change Banks 


How many of us fritter away smal! 
change? The answer is probably—all of 
us! I recall a friend of mine telling of 
a friend of his who told him he (the 
friend) could never join a credit union 
because he couldn't save “even a quarter 
a week.” He invited my friend into a 
tavern to prove it and spent over half a 
dollar for beer in the process of demon 
strating his point. We can all save mon- 
ey. The small change banks described 
on the next page help very materially by 
detouring just a wee bit of the beer 
money (and of other money spending ot 
Which doesn’t really show proportionate 
results) into savings. Now the business 
of having savings in the first step and 
the business of making proper and effi 
client use of these savings comes next 
The credit union helps both ways 

















Wot? My lunch!!! 
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The Poster 


HE CREDIT Union Section of the Farm 

Credit Administration has been co 
operating most effectively in the prepa- 
ration of a group of six (the group will 
be later on increased to twelve) posters 
which we plan to reproduce in two sizes 
—for large and small bulletin boards 
and to sell on a cost plus postage basis 
to credit unions. The idea is that the 
credit union will have a new poster tor 
each month and that each poster will be 
colorful and attractive, with an appro 
priate drawing to attract attention, and 
a few words on each poster descriptive of 
one phase of credit union activity. We 
hope to reproduce these posters in mini- 
ature in the April or the May BRIDGE. 
The great need of the credit union right 
now is better promotional material. 
These posters when ready will be a long 
step in the right direction. 


Make Your Own Posters! 


We reproduce these little cuts from 
two of several very attractive mimeo- 
graphed bulletin board posters used most 
effectively by the Utilities Credit Union. 
You can make a quite sporty design on 
a mimeograph and many credit unions 
have such machinery available. The first 
one was used to illustrate a poster which 
had to do with using your credit union 
credit in order to have your teeth at- 
tended to if in need of attention and the 
second was used at tax time with some 
short and very appropriate copy having 
to do with the use of the credit union to 
help its members meet their taxes on 
time. The fact that we could reproduce 
such excellent cuts from a mimeograph 
copy indicates how far a credit union can 
yo to get its light out from under the 
bushel by using easily available equip 
ment. 

This vent doesn't look as though he 
were looking forward with any keen in 
terest to what the dentist is going to do 
to him but it’s a safe bet that the credit 
inion loan which made possible this 
needed dentistry has decreased at least 
the worry incidental to paving the den 


tist 


for his services 


Let Your Credit Union Lessen | 
the Pain 











DX WwW 
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Lighten the Load By Using Your 
Credit Union 

















Publicity 


ELATIVELY—we do very little to pub- 

licize the credit union movement. 
We distribute more than a million leaf- 
lets, etc., annually and we get some arti- 
cles written about us as occasionally a 
writer stumbles across the fascinating 
work we are doing. But we have done 


nothing yet to use modern devices for 


publicizing our very extraordinary cause 
We must be getting at that. 


Two Jobs 


We have two jobs ot publicity to do 
First we must do a better job within the 
family; too many credit union folks 
through no fault of their own know very 
little about the potentialities contained 
in this extraordinary piece of machinery 
we call the credit union. Too many credit 
union officers even have too little knowl 
edge of what it is all about. They do not 
know, for example. enough of the history 
of the credit union; they do not under 
stand the principles on which it oper 
ates. We are very glad to have Mr 
Clarke remind us in this issue ot the 
credit union origin so that we may vet 
back to credit union fundamentals in ou 
thinking. We have the copy now avail 
ble for six of a series of twelve post 
shall publish shortly fon 


ait 
ers Which we 
credit union bulletin board use and vi 
will find in forthcoming issues of th: 
BRIDGI gvettin: 
across to vour members the fundament 
als of credit union service. 

The credit union should be interested 
in the protection of the member's dollai 
from the time he gets it, whether he is 
a wage worker or a farmer. It should 
interest itself in at least the following 
matters which. affect that dollar: 

(1) It should supply the member with 
a method for saving some part of the 


many suggestions for 


dollar. The value of the credit union, the 
real value of it—is not to be found it 
its service as a depository for large it 
dividual deposits. It’s primary value 
in recognition of the fact that most ot 
us cannot save appreciably unless we 
save systematically. It is the business 


if saving a quarter of a dollar a wee} 
until one can save fifty cents and the: 
later on a dollar a week that is the im 
portant thing. The credit union takes 
the installment plan and makes it worl 
for instead of against the member. <A 
good slogan might be—SAVE ON THE 
INSTALLMENT PLAN THAT YO! 
MAY BUY FOR CASH! 


An Example 


| recall some yirls who have belonged 
to a credit union eighteen vears and who 
have several thousand dollars to their 
individual accounts, girls who were ne\ 
er able to put in at any given time any 
large sums of money. It is a mistake— 
possibly the greatest mistake a credit 
union can make—to encourage a division 
of the membership into savers and bor 
rowers. The ideal credit union, as noted 
elsewhere in this issue consists of mem 
bers, all of whom are savers and some ot 
whom borrow from time to time. I an 
experimenting with a small chang 
bank; I keep it on my desk; to keep it 
happy and contented I have to feed it a 
dime a day and fifteen cents every te! 
days and a quarter extra as I pay fron 
one month into another. At first it was a 
nuisance but I have trained myself t 
have dimes in my pocket and I am get 
ting systematic and regular in the trans 
fer of these dimes to the bank. The 
treasurer of my credit union has the key 
to the bank and I am averaging bette: 
than five dollars a month extra saviny 
by the simple process of sewing up the 
hole in my pocket through which all th: 
dimes used to go. 

Let's first, therefore, use the credit 
inion for savings. Let’s publicize the 
fact that the credit union is, on the 
record, the safest place for saving; let's 
get the dime bank habit: let’s vet out 
the Red Sea into the Black 

Week by week, month by month, let 
do everything in our power to yet the 
word to every credit union member 


Oo every person eligible to th credit 


if 
inion that the credit union will vet Its 


member ahead ot the game ting 


bch il 
he will only use the credit union m 
chinery. 
Next month we'll take up the matte 
publicizing the credit side of credit 


ion banking 


A bird in the hand is bad table ma: 
ners. 
Success has turned more heads thar 


halitosis 


“What was the explosion down on Si's 
farm?” 

“He fed his chickens lay-or-bust feed 
and one of them was a rooster.” 


15 











SAVING—LOTS OF DOLLARS 


Having to do with how a group of 


city employees saved $155,000.00 


Ts! DECEMBER meeting of officers, di 
tors l committee 


members ot 


he Cit and County Kmplovees Credit 
‘inion at St. Paul, Minnesota, found 
i! f the original organizers of this 
redit union still on the job and making 


yrow and function smoother than ever 
The accompanying picture 
recember 12, 1956, the 


this 


takel 


din 


was 
after first 

ld by Board. li 
the back row, from left to right, we 


Cliff Nystrom and Hilary 


nave served as me mibe rs ot the 


er meeting ever he 


Supervis 


ry Committee ever since 


it Inceptlo! 


n 1928: Otto Rowe and George P. Dear 
embet f the Board; Fred B. Wilson 
mber of the Supervisory Committee 


member ot the Credit 


! et H. M. Hackner, vice-presi 
ent; and Arthur Sundberg, membet 
; nf 
| , ince] I 
? re? ott 1 ) r) 
| ! embet! he Board an 
1nce 
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RESOLVED, That the offic 
bers of the City and County Employee 
Credit 
their 


extend 
sympathy, 


Unior 
and 


sincere 


16 


ily nh, W ho 


ers and mem 


join wit! 


to their president 








Board of Directors—City and County Employees Credit Union 


Wish that his 
that he will 


the 
and 


nim in recovery De 


speedy soon be again 


able to be with us with his mature coun 


Be “it 

RESOLVED, That a 
resolution be forwarded to George 
\. Sheahan having 
ipon the records of the organization. 


sel and assistance. 


FURTHER 


this 


CODY ot 


atter been entered 


estimated that the 


It is conse rvatively 


City and County Emplovees Credit Un 
n has increased the purchasing powe1 
its members since its origin ap 
roximately $155,000 This is most as 
redly a conservative estimate, for it 
‘ ~ Te Minnesota. vhere§ |e 
not geared to protect its citizer 
ror ( rbitant and isurious charyves 
nterest rates run from 22°,, charyed 
t TY ( I preitile . } nre 
rhatl i or bile ty il e CO?! 
‘ and } } Hoo } the } 
T¢ ! re del - < ! ty rear 
ee tT} é rite ire ’ mn ¢ ‘ 
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il ! [ 
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‘ I ? ‘ id ’ ’ 
t ( per n nti ( ‘ 
} nter » paid d é 
| SLOO.S00 in round | res 
So by this reasonable interest rate alone 
red ? ? qv? na i ed tS men ey) 
S10 i) In th last nine vears 
In addition that, hundreds and hu 
rea Loan Sha Cases have beet! 


ettled throuch the inion and with 
Aid Depart 
“Family Service,” a branch 
of a privately endowed charitable insti 

ition in St. Paul. In settling these cases 
the debts of the borrowers were paid on 


credit 


the assistance of the Legal 


y Si ; | 
nent of tne 


normal basis, not a legal one, and even 


then saved the luckless victims a total of 
$20,000. You will understand that | 
mean by “moral basis” that the princi 
the loans made by these loan 
sharks. plus a reasonable intere st, was 
repaid to them, while if where 
usurious interest rates are charged were 
settled on a legal basis, the debt would 
be cancelled entirely, not even the prin 
( ipal being collectable 


pal of 


cases 


Another saving has been effected for 
the members of the City and County Em 


plovees Credit Union through the writ 
ing of Insurance on loans through the 
Credit Union National Association, and 
this has amounted to $3000. actually 


saved on insurance premiums during the 


past fourteen months 

Last. but not least b the proverbial 
“long shot,” is the fact that dividends 
have been declared everv vear from six 
to seven percent on the shares invested 
n the City and County Emplovees Credit 
Union The accumulated amounts of 
these dividends 1s S28.303.53. The div 


the credit union has al- 


heer In eXcess OT dividend rates 
hich members were able to get else 
here, even if he or she was able to i 
t in Government bonds which of 
irse secure the-principal. Members ot 
he credit nion have alwavs been abl 
receive 100 for their shares and de 
vine tne wished to cash then 
! his could not be said by 


many it 
Vears, as 

but the 
invested in various 


vestors d iriny the depression 
the 


prin ipal Which they 


tney iost not only 


interest 


‘ 


elds of business and speculation 


The Result 


the summary of all thes« 
dividends add up to 
Which is, in effect, increased 
purchasing power for the members. 
Besides the above figures, take note of 
the reserve fund and undivided earnings 
of approximately $13,800 which belong 


so Vou see 


Savings and 


S1L58.000 


ovel 
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Opportunities For Credit 


Unions In Wisconsin 


ONSERVATIVELY estimated, the people 

of Wisconsin used in 1935 $150,000,- 
000 of consumer credit. About sixty mil- 
lion of this was for automobile pay- 
ments, another sixty million for retail 
merchandise such as radios, refrigera- 
tors, furniture, etc., and about thirty 
million for what may be called necessi- 
tous loans—doctor bills, emergencies ris- 
ing from accidents, sickness, etc. 

It is generally estimated that from 8&5 
per cent to 93 per cent of our people are 
unable to obtain bank credit. In Wiscon- 
sin we have a population of about 2,900,- 
000—or some 600,000 families. At least 
a half million of these cannot get bank 
credit. Allowing that 100,000 families 
do all their buying strictly for cash, 
there still remain 400,000 families to use 
150 millions of consumer credit each 
year—roughly $375 a year for each fam- 
ily. These people have no choice but to 
secure this short-term credit from com- 
mercial institutions engaged in the work 
for gain. 


Organization Operations 


The legitimate operation of such or- 
ganizations is provided for in our state 
laws under various headings. There are 
small loan companies, under Chapter 214 
(50 licenses, making 51,515 loans in 
1935 of approximately 7'% million dol- 
lars, at a rate ranging from 18.3 per 
cent to 30 per cent a year); direct loan 
companies under section 115.09 (58 li- 
censes, about 3 million dollars a year, at 
10 percent discounted) and 115.07 (26 
licenses, with rates ordinarily ranging 
from 22 per cent to 30 per cent but 
sometimes up to 40 per cent); sales fi- 
nance companies (125 companies and 
106 banks hold licenses—a legal quirk 
allows even over 100 per cent a year, 
should the traffic bear it); motor vehi- 
cle dealers (2241; automobile salesmen 
(6213)—all these agencies supply con- 
sumer credit, at a handsome profit. 

A word of explanation should be added 
about the usual method of computing in- 





Bridge Subscriptions! 


Now that the Wisconsin League is 
so fortunate as to be permitted to 
have one of these supplements in each 
copy of the Bripce (by virtue of our 
state having 2,500 subscribers to the 
BRIDGE), we believe every Credit Un- 
ion in Wisconsin will want at least 
their Board of Directors and Credit 
Committee to receive this publication 
regularly. 

This most worthwhile publication to 
all credit union members, can now be 
personalized for its Wisconsin read- 
ers, and with their cooperation in send- 
ing in pictures and information on 
their credit union, cities, and anything 
else that they think would be of in- 
terest to other State credit unions, it 
should become very interesting to all. 

If any credit union has failed to 
renew as many BRIDGE subscriptions 
as they had last year, we would hasten 
to advise them to “get back in the 
boat”, so they won’t miss any issues. 
The prologue of the February issue 
which is the last of Volume I, holds 
forth some promises of additional very 
interesting features for the coming is- 
sues. At the extremely low cost of 
only 50c a year, every credit union in 
Wisconsin should have at least a dozen 
copies, and we are expecting many 
credit unions will send in subscriptions 
for 100% of their membership, as 
stimulated interest in their credit 
union will more than pay for the sub- 
scriptions. 











terest on these loans, and the method of 
repayment—for therein lies the “joker” 
that makes the interest usurious. If I 
owe $300 on an automobile, and I agree 
to pay $25 a month for one year to pay 
it off, and I am charged 6 per cent of 
$300 or $18 as interest, I am by no 
means paying 6 per cent simple interest, 
but in reality 11.67 per cent interest— 
for during the last month of my loan I 
am still paying 6 per cent on the full 
$300. When the usual service and inves- 
tigation charges are added, the actual 
price I pay for the use of the money 
borrowed runs well above 20 per cent a 
year. Interest of 6 per cent “discounted” 
or paid in advance, really means twice 
that rate in terms of simple interest. 


The legitimate organizations; just 
mentioned, engaged in supplying the 
vast consumer credit needs of Wisconsin 
families, must be distinguished from the 
unlicensed, illegal small loan operator 
fittingly called the “loan shark.” In a 
recent investigation by the Banking 
Commission these usurers themselves 
admitted under oath that they extorted 
from poor borrowers an interest rate be- 
ginning at 200 per cent, with an ordi- 
nary range of 400 per cent, and fre- 
quently reaching 700 per cent per an- 
num. Where legal consumer credit is 
not available, investigations showed an 
average interest charge for small con- 
sumer credit loans of 18 per cent to 20 
per cent a month. 


Banks and Consumer Credit 


Of the 150 millions of consumer credit 
used in Wisconsin in 1935, only about 8 
million was supplied by banks. Many 
banks charge a dollar service fee—some 
$1.50—on a $100 note for thirty or sixty 
days, beside the 6 per cent—this is the 
equivalent of 12 per cent on a 60 day 
note and 18 per cent on a thirty day 
note; when the service charge is $1.50 
the interest is 36 per cent to 42 per cent, 
depending on whether they charge in- 
terest together with the fee. Banks are 
not to be necessarily criticized for this; 
the overhead cost on such loans is rela- 
tively very high and banks, of course, are 
organized primarily to realize a profit on 
all transactions. 

The great opportunity for parish cred- 
it unions in Wisconsin is precisely this 
fact; that some 400,000 Wisconsin fam- 
ilies are now forced to use an average of 
about $375 a year in consumer credit for 
which they are forced to pay extremely 
high interest. Parish credit unions can 
enable these families to supply their own 
consumer credit at much lower cost than 
any commercial agency. There are three 
mighty services a parish credit union 
can offer its members: (1) promote sys- 
tematic saving; (2) provide short-term 
consumer credit on easy terms; (3) edu- 
cate its membership to a realization of 


the almost incredible economic waste in- 
(Continued on page 3) 





A Message Krom President Brice 





FTER serving 
nearly a year 
as President of 
your State League, 
I wish to make the 
following state- 
ments. They repre- 
sent my belief, and 
I solicit your com- 
ments on each and 
every statement. 
The By-Laws of 
the League now 
specify that the 
dues schedule’ be 
set at the annual 
meeting (which occurs in May), and that 
the fiscal year end March 31. This in my 
opinion has proved to be a very poor ar- 
rangement, and I recommend that it be 
changed. 
The fiscal year should end December 
}1. Why any other time, which only 








tends to cause confusion and misunder- 
standing? 

The dues should be definitely set in 
some such manner so that the credit un- 
ions could be billed in January. Then in 
May at our annual meeting, delegates 
representing credit unions who are ac- 
tually members for the entire year will 
dictate as to how the League shall be 
run. Look back to last year’s meeting. 


Many credit unions represented by dele- 
gates did not affiliate with the League. 

The present rate of dues is now set at 
2% vross income plus 10c per member 
for National Association dues. I believe 
that one rate should be set, as for ex- 
of the gross profits, which is 
about the equivalent of the above rate. 
This would, of course, include the nat- 
ional dues 


ample, 5 


There should be a minimum amount to 
ve paid of not less than $2. yer year. 
be paid of t | tl $2.00 per year 
At the present rate many credit unions 
pay less than $1.00 and as little as 3c. 
Herewith a figurative picture of State 
League dues collected in the 1936 fiscal 
year: 

Paying neither dues or fee 
Paying membership fee only 
Paying less than $1.00 

Paying between $1.00 and $2.00 
Paying between $2.00 and $3.00 
Paying between $3.00 and $4.00 
Paying between $4.00 and $5.00 


pad ed ted et FH CD DD 
ho Co Co eH 1 OI 


Paying between $5.00 and $10.00 29 
Paying between $10.00 and $25.00 26 
Paying between $25.00 and $50.00 q 
Paying between $50.00 and $100.00 3 
Paying $100.00 or over 1 


There shouldalso be a maximum set, 
say $300.00. This is all that any one 
credit union would pay the League and 
will include national dues which the 
League will pay. There are some new 
credit unions with an extremely rapid 
growth in membership the first year or 
two during which time the assets and 
profits cannot keep pace. The present 
dues rate forces these credit unions out 
of the League as they cannot pay. Then 
you have the other extreme, credit un- 
ions with large assets and profits with 


a small membership. These credit unions 
prefer the membership rate of dues, not 
the percentage on gross profits. 

The League is composed of all these 
various credit unions, each a little dif- 
ferent from the other. A flat percentage 
rate on gross profits only or on assets is 
fair to each and every one—large or 
small. A $300.00 maximum will bring in 
some of the larger ones, which are not 
now members, and will keep others in 
the League. 

Again I repeat, I solicit your com- 
ments regarding the above suggestions, 
which I believe I can safely say reflect 
also the opinions of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 





Gone But Not Forgotten 


HE WISCONSIN League has lost a very 

active and valued executive by the 
transfer of Ralph Karl, chairman of the 
Extension Committee, and from Milwau- 
kee Armour Co. Credit Union, to the 
Baltimore, Maryland, plant of the Ar- 
mour Company. 

We are sure that the company’s credit 
union in Baltimore will soon realize his 
value and experience as a credit union 
man and will not be slow in taking ad- 
vantage of his services. 

President Brice has appointed A. 
Ratzburg of the Armour Credit Union 
to fill the vacancy which we are sure he 
can do to advantage. 





Judge: “So you broke into the store 
just to get a dime cigar. Then what were 
you doing at the safe?” 

Prisoner: “Your honor, I was putting 
in the dime!” 








NEW MEMBERS 


E ARE pleased to report that seven 

more credit unions have fallen in 
line with the members of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League and are striving for 
bigger and better credit unions through- 
out the state. This makes a total of two 
hundred and three credit unions that are 
affiliated with the State League, distrib- 
uted according to districts as follows: 








Appleton District No. 1.... . %& 
Milwaukee District No. 2 a | 
Madison District No. 3 _ 87 
La Crosse District No. 4 8 
Wausau District No. 5 wc ae 
Eau Claire District No. 6 ae 
Superior District No. 7 mt | 


If you are not a member, why not con- 
tact the League office for complete in- 
formation as to the advantages of join- 
ing, etc. Remember our slogan: “You 
need the League and the League needs 
you.” 

Our seven new members are: 
Fenwood Credit Union Fenwoood 
Niss Credit Union Milwaukee 
Service Bakery Credit Union... Appleton 
Shoe Box Credit Union Milwaukee 
State Employees of Milwaukee 

Credit Union Milwaukee 
Stolper Steel Credit Union Milwaukee 
Western Council Credit Union Racine 





Attention Please! 


HE OFFICERS and directors of the 

League wish to call to the attention 
of the credit unions of the state of Wis- 
consin the fine work of the State Bank- 
ing Commissioner, Peter J. Cleary, who 
has always extended a very helping hand 
to the credit union movement in Wiscon- 
sin. This has again been proven by his 
appearance before the assembly commit- 
tee on insursnce and banking at which 
time he expressed the thought that there 
was no need for a state admnistered 
small loan business as proposed in a bill 
presented to the legislature. 





New Savings 


Calendar 


Are you interested in this fas- 
cinating device to help you save 
for your shares account? If you 
keep this calendar up to date 
you will have saved $40.00 dur- 
ing the year. Twenty-five cents 
will change the month, ten cents 
to change the day, and a nickel 
to change every tenth day with 
the daily dime. Also the con- 
science fund, and a place for 
bills in the side. 

These banks list at $1.50 each, 
less a 10% discount to members 
of the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League. These banks can be or- 
dered from the League. 





25¢ CONSCIENCE. « 
FUND 
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New Supplies 


‘T° HE MOST interesting addition to the 

forms available at the State League 
office are the new Budget blanks men- 
tioned in the February issue of the 
BRIDGE, and believe me, they are some- 
thing to sit up and take notice of. This 
form known as No. 100, is the most com- 
prehensive and complete budget sheet to 
be found, and is especially designed for 
the use of credit unionists. It of course 
has separate month columns each of 
which has a space for estimated expendi- 
tures as well as the actual costs, it has 
an index of proper distribution of in- 
come for different salary classifications, 
and on the back it has an Insurance 
Premium calendar, a personal financial 
statement, and a most interesting expo- 
sition of the functions of your credit 
union. 

It’s a safe bet that a prospective bor- 
rower that can bring in this budget form, 
properly filled out, will receive the ut- 
most consideration from the Credit Com- 
mittee. Order Form No. 100 at a cost 
of $1.20 per 100. 

Have you seen the new Grey Covered 
Pass Book? It’s a great improvement 
over the old green one, and by leaving 
out the Deposit column on the credit side, 
and with the new brighter ruling it will 
prove very popular. (Same price as the 
old green ones.) 

The new Minute Book with a red ma- 
nilla binder is less expensive than the 
original book and with the generous 
binder, at only 55c, is good value. 

The new Dividend Work Sheet No. 19 
will give you a permanent record of the 
dividend history, and as it is punched 
for a bnder it can be kept neatly filled. 

CUNA EMERGES. No credit union 
library is complete and no officer well 
informed, unless he has read (and he 
should own his own copy for ready ref- 
erence) CUNA EMERGES. This book 
by National Association Managing Di- 
rector, Roy F. Bergengren, is available 
through the League office for 60c. 





Consult Your Credit 
Union 


HEN CONTEMPLATING purchases on 

the time payment plan, or your oth- 
er small loan problems, it will be to your 
advantage to consult with your credit 
union. You will avoid paying the cus- 
tomary large carrying charge, which the 
finance companies demand. 

We at the Falk Credit Union have pro- 
gressed rapidly due, we believe, to the 
very liberal attitude we assume in ac- 
commodating the borrower. 

We have found it good business judg- 
ment to remind our members monthly 
of the fact, regardless of the amount or 
purpose of the loan, to consult their 
credit union first. 


GEO. R. MARTINS, Pres., 
Falk Credit Union. 


Marcu, 1937 





| Credit Union Membership 





HE MOST recent report of the State 

Banking Department, shows a state 
membership of 69,816, in the 440 credit 
unions reported on, and also shows that 
there are 223,649 eligible to member- 
ship in these same credit unions. It 
seems, upon studying the reports of the 
leagues in other states than Wisconsin, 
that membership drives are not to be 
recommended. It has been found that 
member-get-a-member campaigns are 
more satisfactory for several reasons; 
first, the member interviewing a pros- 
pective member will tell his prospect 
more than he would learn in an open 
drive, and the new member will be more 
liable to “stick.” Second, the new mem- 
ber comes to the union well recommend- 
ed by an older member, who is well 
known to them. 

A credit union that is not serving 
more than this small 31° of its poten- 
tial membership is remiss in its duties, 
and might find that greater service will 
result in aiding themselves to solve such 
problems as too much unused moneys on 
hand, or the reverse, of findng more av- 
enues of income to supply loan applica- 
tions they cannot now fulfill. 

As service is the real reason for a 
credit union’s existence, let’s analyze the 
job we have done so far, instead of be- 
ing satisfied with the fair job that we 
have done. 





Opportunities For Credit Unions 
(Continued from page 1) 

volved in present “time payment” family 
buying. I believe the educational phase 
of credit unionism is its greatest con- 
tribution to social welfare. Very few 
people have been aware that they were 
paying about 50 per cent interest a year 
on the money they borrowed when mak- 
ing “time payments” on purchases. 





“To enjoy the game of life, play it 
fairly.” And, “Friends are the most 
worthwhile things in life.” 


‘Round’ the Office 


A RATZBURG, newly appointed Chair- 
¢*man of the Extension Committee, 
has been an occasional visitor at the 
League office and proved himself to be 
fully credit union minded. ‘ 

Although Paul Habegger, Treasurer 
of the St. Catherine’s Parish Credit Un- 
ion, purchased a copy of “CUNA Emerg- 
es” for his credit union some time ago, 
O. J. Roehl, Chairman of the Credit 
Committee of the same credit union, re- 
cently came to the office praising the 
book and requested a copy for his per- 
sonal use. 

We are pleased to report that the Red 
Crown Credit Union, Milwaukee, is 
working for the extension of a credit 
union in each of its Standard Oil branch- 
es in southern Wisconsin. The Globe Un- 
ion Credit Union, Milwaukee, is hoping 
to achieve a similar plan with their com- 
pany branches in other states. 

A. J. Holmes, Treasurer of the Cutler- 
liammer Credit Union, and Ray Holt- 
husen, Ass’t. Treasurer of the Allis 
Chalmers Credit Union, have ordered 
supplies in large lots and reported that 
their employees are increasingly becom- 
ing interested in the credit union move- 
ment. 

An out-of-town visitor during the past 
week was Elmer Neu, Treasurer of the 
Mechanic’s Credit Union, Waukesha, and 
a member of the Auditing and the Tech- 
nical Committees of the Wisconsin Cred- 
it Union League. 

Why not stop in at the League office, 
259 East Wells Street, if you happen to 
be in down-town Milwaukee. Our office 
hours are from 10 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
daily and from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. on 
Monday and Friday evenings. 

If there is anything interesting hap- 
pening at your credit union, come in or 
drop us a line about it so we can spread 
the word around to other credit unions. 


a 


Without a doubt all Chapters in the 
state have had their annual election, and 
we would appreciate receiving a list of 
the new officers for this current year, 
secretaries please favor us promptly. 

















Over 450 attend Annual Meeting of Falk Credit Union 











Loaning Fund Idea 
Opposed 


MM AD80N, Wis.—Peter J. Cleary, state 
banking commissioner, told the as- 
sembly committee on insurance and 
banking Wednesday that there is no need 
for a state administered small loans bus- 
iness because of the rapid replacement 
of private small loans companies in Wis- 
consin by credit unions. 

Mr. Cleary spoke at a hearing on a pro- 
posal of Assemblyman Mueller (Prog.) 
Milwaukee, to set up a $500,000 revolv- 
ing fund from which the state banking 
department could loan sums of less than 
$300. 

In 1931, Mr. Cleary said, there were 
196 small loan companies in the state 
with outstanding claims of $15,500,000. 
In 1935, he added, there were but 48 com- 
panies with loans of $7,417,000. He said 
credit unions have increased from 201 in 
1933 to 455 in 1936. 

Mr. Cleary disagreed with Mueller’s 
statement that the state could loan money 
at lower interest rates than private com- 
panies. Credit unions, Mr. Cleary said, 
can operate on the lowest rate because 
they have no salaried officers nor office 
rentals. 

“The credit unions,” he said, “are so 
rapidly covering the small loans field that 
within three years Wisconsin will no 
longer be troubled by small loan prob- 
lems.”’"—Reprinted from The Milwaukee 
Journal, March 4, 1937. 





The Contact Man 


T HE CONTACT MAN in any financial or- 

yanization is the “Key Man” and on 
him rests, primarily, the member’s im- 
pression of the organization, whether or 
not he has the maturity, tact, and a real 
inderstanding of the family problems, as 
well as an ability to understand borrow- 
ers’ psychology. In our credit unions in 
Wisconsin, the contact man is usually 
the treasurer and therefor too much 
stress can not be placed on the proper 
selection of this officer. 

It is a highly technical job, especially 
in the making of the loans, and a man 
that might be the best possible book- 
keeper might also be the worst possible 
one for the loaning contact man. A cer- 
tain amount of friendliness is necessary 
to establish that confidence that will in- 
luce the berrower to reveal those facts 
40 important ‘in the making of the loan, 
an ability to assist the borrower to fit 
the necessary payments into his regular 
budget, to secure enough facts so that 
he can tactfully keep a borrower from 
vetting in too deeply, and to sell him on 
the real benefit to him of the loan, 
vhich will make the assurance of the 
regular repayment more sure. 

If your credit union is not making the 
progress that it should be making, ana- 
lyze this fellow, have a talk with him, 
and endeavor to impress him with his 
responsibility not only to keep good rec- 
ords, and to take care of the money, but 








JOSEPH A. KUEMMEL 


Treasurer and Managing Director 
of the 
Wisconsin Credit Union League 


M*: KUEMMEL has been active in cred- 

it union work for five years, his 
first contact with the credit union move- 
ment resulting from his being elected 
Treasurer of the Gridley Ice Cream Di- 
vision Credit Union, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. He still is Treasurer of this credit 
union. He later became interested in the 
credit union movement outside of his 
own credit union by being appointed on 
one of the committees at the time of the 
organization of the Milwaukee County 
Credit Union Association. After the for- 
mation of the State League, Mr. Kuem- 
mel was elected as Treasurer and General 
Manager of the State League. 





Annual Statements 


4 Bom STATE LEAGUE office has received 
numerous annual statements (mostly 
from Milwaukee County) and we certain- 
ly find them most interesting. Among 
those received are the following: 

Falk Credit Union, $85,000.00. 

Northwestern Mutual, $186,000.00. 

Phoenix Credit Union, $140,000.00. 

Milwaukee Journal, $120,000.00. 

Milwaukee Municipal, $195,000.00. 

We are always glad to receive these 
statements, and if you want to send them 
in at any time we will be glad to look 
them over and refer any question that 
you may have to our technical committee 
of which Val Jacobi of the Seaman Body 
Credit Union is Chairman. 


to dispense all of the understanding, 
helpfulness, friendliness, and coopera- 
tion that he is capable of. 


New Credit Unions 


HE LEAGUE takes this opportunity to 

welcome the new credit unions! We 
are proud to state that eleven credit un- 
ions have been organized since the first 
of the year. You can see that the credit 
union movement is really going places in 
Wisconsin. 

Although you eleven credit unions are 
new, we hope you are progressing suc- 
cessfully and we want you to know that 
we here at the League office wish to be- 
come acquainted with you personally but 
if mileage does not permit that, be sure 
to write us of any problem which arises 
and we will be pleased to be of an assist- 
ance to you. 

The credit unions recently formed are: 


Fenwood Credit Union................Fenwood 
Greenville Co-op Credit Un.....Hortonville 
Hannahs Credit Union.................. Kenosha 
Niss Credit Union.................... Milwaukee 
Resettlement Credit Union......Milwaukee 
Rundle Credit Union................ Milwaukee 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral Credit 
ERTS TP Ate ae er La Crosse 


Service Bakery Credit Union....Appleton 
Stolper Steel Credit Union......Milwaukee 
Telco Credit Union........................ Kenosha 
Wrot Washer Credit Union....Milwaukee 


CUNA Mutual Insurance 


UST A LINE to remind you that if you 

have not written your state senator 
and assemblyman from your district, 
that you want Bill 48S by Senator In- 
gram passed, to hurry and do so at once. 

You no doubt received a letter from 
Earl Rentfro dated January 9, 1937, tell- 
ing you that this bill would permit 
CUNA Mutual to write the AA, or com- 
plete coverage insurance for all borrow- 
ers of any credit union, at a reduced 
cost. 

Also the bill would permit the credit 
union to pay all of the premiums, to pay 
part and the borrower to pay part, or to 
permit the borrower to pay all of the 
premium, but to take advantage of the 
group rate. 

Even though you are not now inter- 
ested in the AA coverage, or even if you 
are not using CUNA insurance, we ap- 
peal to you for your cooperation in this 
matter, as your Board may elect to use 
borrowers insurance any time, and we 
want AA available to all credit unions 
any time they want to use it. Thanks. 








100% Membership 


T HAS JUST come to our notice that 
there are two Milwaukee credit unions 
who are*bragging, and justly so, for they 
have a 100% membership record: 
3ruce Credit Union, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. 
Gridley Ice 
Union. 
We want to show them that they are 
not the only 100° signed up credit un- 
ions in this outstanding Credit Union 
State. 
Let’s hear from you if you can qualify. 


Cream Division Credit 
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to the credit union and acts as a cushion 
against any unfortunate circumstances. 

The chances of loss in the credit union 
have been proven to be very small in- 
deed. The City and County Employees 
Credit Union made 7,614 loans in its first 
nine years of existence, involving 
$1,205,508.30 of share and deposit mon- 
ey, and only two vf these had to be 
charged off, one for $343.00 on account 
of death before insurance of loans was 
made compulsory, and the total amount 
of loss sustained altogether was $373.72. 
This shows the percent of loss to be 
.00031 on the business actually done in 
the last nine years, and the chance of 
further loss from deaths is now ren- 
dered absolutely nil by the decision to 
have the credit union pay for all insur- 
ance on outstanding loans on the budget 
plan of insurance with the CUNA Mu- 
tual Society. This insurance with CUNA 
also covers against permanent or total 
disability of the borrower. The story of 
how this is possible is worthy of a com- 
plete book in itself. 

The infinitely small amount of loans 
charged off during these years, the 
$373.72 mentioned above, is evidence and 
a testimonial both to the integrity of the 
borrowers and to the sound business 
judgment of the members of the Credit 
Committee. 

It is with a deep feeling of gratitude 
that the officers, directors and commit- 
tee members of the City and County Em- 
ployees Credit Union remember the 28th 
day of January, 1928, when the story of 
the Credit Union Movement was _ told 
them by Thomas W. Doig, then treasur- 
er of the Minneapolis Postal Employees 
Credit Union and now Assistant Manag- 
ing Director of the Credit Union Nat 
ional Association. He told them of the 
boundless hopes and idealism of the 
founder of the Credit Union Movement, 
Edward A. Filene, who has subsidized 
the movement unstintingly, and is still 
“standing by” to see the influence of the 
Credit Union National Association 
spread to every corner of the nation 


Regional Managing Directors 


ERE'S A suggestion which is being 

given very serious thought wherey 
er a few credit union leaders meet. What 
does the credit union movement need 
most? The answer is always the same, 
“Contact.”” Contact to be established by 
more managing directors. We need more 
full time men in the field. How to get 
them? Suppose we have three or four 
adjoining states; none of the State 
Leagues in these states can afford an in 
dividual managing director. The thought 
is at first to combine them in a regional 
group, pool their State League dues and 
employ a regional managing director. 
Then as any state within the group gets 
enough credit unions to warrant the em- 
ployment of a managing director by it- 
self it will withdraw from the group. We 
hope to try this plan out within at least 
one group before summer. 
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Pudd’nhead’s Calendar 


NE OF THE best thrillers I ever read 

was “Pudd’nhead Wilson” by Mark 
Twain. It has to do with the discovery 
of crime by finger prints, probably a rel- 
atively new method of crime detection 
at the time the story was written. Inci- 
dentally Pudd’nhead devised for his own 
amusement a calendar which reflected 
the results of his study of human nature 
over the long period of his life when he 
was trying to establish himself as a law- 
yer. My edition of this book has liberal 
quotations from this calendar as chapter 
headings. Here are some of the best of 
them, chosen more or less at random. 
» Adam and Eve had many advantages 
but the principal one was that they es- 
caped teething. 
» Training is everything; the peach was 
once a bitter almond and cauliflower is 
nothing but cabbage with a college edu- 
cation. 
» April 1. This is the day on which we 
are reminded of what we are the other 
three hundred and sixty-four. 
» Consider the flea!—incomparably the 
bravest of all creatures of God, if ignor- 
ance of fear were courage. Whether you 
are asleep or awake he will attack you, 
caring nothing for the fact that in bulk 
and in strength you are to him as are 
the massed armies of the earth to a 
suckling child; he lives both day and 
night—all days and all nights—in the lap 
of peril and the immediate presence of 
death and vet is no more afraid than is 
the man who walks the streets of a city 
that was threatened by an earthquake 
ten centuries before. When we speak ot 
Clive, Nelson or Putnam as men who 


“didn't know what fear was” we ought 


others are July, January, September, 
April, November, May, March, June, De 
cember, August and February. 

» Nothing so needs reforming as other 
people’s habits. 

» If you pick up a starving dog and 
make him prosperous he will not bite 
you. This is the principal difference be 
tween a dog and a man. 

» Let us endeavor to so live that when 
we come to die even the undertaker will 
be sorry. 

Habit is habit and not to be flung out 
of the window... but coaxed 
stairs a step at a time. 

» One of the most striking differences 
between a cat and a lie is that a cat has 
only nine lives. 

» The holy passion of friendship is of so 
sweet and steady and loyal and enduring 
a nature that it will last through a whole 
lifetime if not asked to lend money. 

» Why is it that we rejoice at a birth 
and grieve at a funeral? It is because 
we are not the person involved. 

» Thanksgiving Day! Let us give hum 
ble, hearty and sincere thanks now, all 
but the turkey. In the Island of Fiji they 
do not use turkeys. They use plumbers 
It does not become you and me to sneer 
at Fiji. 

» Few things are harder to put up with 
than the annoyance of a good example. 

Even the closest and most perfect cir- 
cumstantial evidence is likely to be at 
fault... take the case of any pencil, 
sharpened by any woman. If you have 
witnesses you will find that she did it 
With a knife but if vou take simply the 
aspects of the pencil, vou will sav she 
did it with her teeth. 

He is useless on the top of the ground 
He ought to be under it, 


down 


inspiring the 
cabbayes 





always to add the thea—and put him at October 12—the Discovery! It was 
the head of the procession. wonderful to find America but it would 
October! This is a peculiarly danger have been even more wonderful to miss 
ut month to speculate in stocks in. The it. 
3 
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“Hey, youse can’t park here! Wanna get us all pinched!” 
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FEDERAL 


F' DERAL CREDIT union charter No, 2000 

duly made its appearance on Febru 
ary &, when the application of a group 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation in approved 
Just a few days more than a year had 
since charter No. 1000 had been 
utility 


if employees of the 
Detroit was 


yone by 
assigned to a_ public 
Nevada 

The charter yranted to the Detroit 
yroup Was one of two that went to the 


yroup in 


employees of this company, the other be 
Lripe approved on the same day for a cred 
it union in the company’s Grand Rapids 
plant 


assent to the setting up of these credit 


Betore the management yvave its 


nions it circularized the employees with 
a questionnaire which brought hundreds 
of replies, approving the credit 
Vverwhelming!s 


nlon 


Occupations 


lt we could follow all credit) unior 
harters into the midst of the groups t 
hich they have been granted what a: 
irray of novel and interesting occupa 


tions might be uncovered! The February 


ist of OL new Federal charters has Its 


; 


t 1 these it-of-the-beaten-patl 
pursu 
The trail, for example, might lead us 
first into a building in Chicayvo where all 
he orkers were b vith the problem 
mpro ! ernment practi es 
bys ' r) thre red nie 1 
ries there , t by lled re eal 
t } NN. ¢ () | Credit | ! 
becomes 1 ‘ ( ble when the 
! it 7 r “Nationa 
(, #) ry ! (>) ’ ind } 
©) ill i that these al 
‘ rate dis each dealt 
} a ‘ site Vel 
ne! dmit ration he dest 1s the 
\merican Sock Municipal Eng 
nee! Which has been tunctioning since 
Is94, and the newest the American So 
f Planning O ’ carcely mort 
than tw veal old 


In Hawaii the first plantation credit 
inion makes its bow. It is the Ewa Fed 
eral Credit Union, set up to give finan 
ial aid to about 1800 emplovees of the 
Ewa Plantation (suyar) on the 
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SECTION 


of Oahu. From its sunny fields to the 
cloistered corridors of the National Ar- 
chives Building in Washington, D. C., is 
a long jump, literally and metaphorical- 
lv, yet not so long that it carries beyond 
the field of human needs which can be 
well served by the device of the credit 
union. Federal workers who spend their 
days in exploring the documentary his- 
tory of the nation and taking care of its 
priceless records have much the same 
money problems as the straw-hatted, 
brown-skinned field workers in the Trop- 
ics and are solving them in the same way 
by forming a credit union. 

Would not anyone’s attention be 
caught by the name “The Bureau of Ed- 
wational Experiments?” <A Federal 
charter was issued in February to staff 
members of an institution with that 
name in New York, the field of member- 
ship also including members of the statfs 
of affiliated schools. It is an endowed 
organization of many standing 
which promotes experimental projects in 
teaching, as well as research in teaching 
methods, and has eight or nine small 
schools in the metropolitan area of New 
York affiliated with it. It also helps 
maintain a cooperative school for stu 


years 


dent teachers. 


New York Teachers 


The Credit Union Section is cooperat- 
ing wholeheartedly in the project of the 
New York State Teachers Association to 
bring credit union service, as nearly as 
within the reach of all teachers 
in the state. Write-ups and general cred 


M) sible 2 


it union data have been supplied to the 
Association, and statf members of the 
Section have been working closely with a 
redit union sub-committee of the Exec 
itive Committee to shape out a proposed 
program to present the plan to sectional 
yroups throughout the state. 

As a result of this interest the Execu- 
tive Committee on February 15 adopted 
a report whose concluding paragraph 
reads as follows: 

“This committee, therefore, reports 
that the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation should heartily endorse the or- 
yanization of credit unions for the teach 


ers of the State of New York; and that 
it should immediately take steps to lend 
its full support to the accomplishment of 
this purpose in accordance with the pro- 
yram advanced in this report; and that 
it should work in close harmony with the 
Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the State Banking 
Department, taking full advantage ot 
their services whenever possible.” 


Questions and Figures 


What is the average size of the loans 
made by Federal credit unions’? As ot 
September 50, 1936, it was $64, on the 
basis of 1457 credit unions reporting. 

What proportion ot Federal credit un 
ion share balances are represented by 
members? Approximately 85 
percent on September 30. On the pre- 
ceding December 31 it was 82 percent, 
and the proportion tends to rise slightly) 
With each succeeding quarter. 

What is the average membership ot 
Federal credit unions, and what is the 
average share balance per credit union” 
On September 30, 1936, the above num- 
ber of credit unions reported an average 
membership of 173 and average share- 
holdings of $4,426. 

These figures are interesting, but per 
haps more interesting is the fact that 
such data, along with two whole pages ot 
other figures on Federal credit union 
condition and operation, will now be 
available at the beginning of each month. 
Copies of these tables bringing Federal! 
credit union figures as nearly up-to-date 
as possible each month, will be available 
to inquirers through the Credit Union 
Section. 

Figures in these tables are besed on 
quarterly returns from Federal credit 
unions and are the result of the earliest 
compilations of such returns that can 
conveniently be made. They include fig 

ires from the great majority of Federal! 
credit unions in active operation at the 
end of the quarter reported upon. Year 
end statistics for 1936 will appear in the 
April 1 


loans to 


release. 


Federal Jottings 


In the last week of February and th: 
first week in March a general round-uj 
of stat! members of the Credit Unior 
Section, including representatives out 
side of Washington, was held in Was} 
ington for the purpose of discussing «a 
number of administrative problems. The 
dominant note of the conference was the 
emphasis placed on the desirability ot 
helping Federal credit unions to function 
as efficiently as possible in their respec 
tive fields. 

Credit unions among municipal and 
ther government emplovees, in 
cluding teachers, were the subject of a 
study recently made in the Credit Unio 
Section. The information was incorpor 
ated in a review to be included in the 
1937 edition of the Municipal Year Book 
The tendency to set up a number of cred 
it unions among city and county em 
ployees, each to serve a distinct group, 
instead of having one large credit union 
for all such employees, was noted. 


local 
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HERBERT EMMERICH 
Deputy Governor 
ERBERT EMMERICH, Executive Officer 


of the Farm Credit Administration 
since 1934, was today (March 5) ap- 


pointed Deputy Governor, according to 
an announcement by 
Myers. 


Governor W. I. 


Mr. Emmerich, who has devoted most 
of his career to problems of cooperative 
financing and housing, joined the staff 
of the Farm Credit Administration in 
1933 shortly after it had been created to 
consolidate the coordination of various 
Kederal farm lending agencies and had 
begun the program of refinancing farm 
mortgage debts. He had taken a very 
active part in the solution of administra- 
tive problems in the coordination of 
those activities with the newer activities 
such as those of the banks for cooper- 
atives and production credit associations. 
He has also been particularly interested 
in the administration of the Federal 
Credit Union Act of 1934 under which 
over 2,000 credit unions have been or- 
vanized under Federal charters. 

Born in New York City in 1897, Mr. 
Emmerich studied at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
itv of Pennsylvania, from which he was 
rraduated in 1918 with a B.S. degree in 
economics. Later he continued his study 
if economics at Columbia University and 
New York University. 

He served in the army during the 
World War and later, through his inter- 
est in cooperation and social problems, 
became connected with the City Housing 
Corporation of New York, and for ten 
vears prior to joining the staff of the 
Farm Credit Administration, was exec- 
itive vice-president of that corporation. 

The City Housing Corporation is a 
limited dividend company organized to 
build better homes and communities for 
people of moderate means. As executive 
vice-president Mr. Emmerich took a 
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prominent part in the handling of finan- 
cial, administrative and community prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Emmerich is a member of various 
organizations in the field of cooperation, 
administration and housing; and has al- 
so been a contributor to a number of 
technical magazines on subjects of fi 
nancing, business administration, and 
personnel. 


GUS—STILL GABBY 


February 10, 1937 
Editor of the BrIDG! 
CUNA 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

You know I met you recently at one 
of our meetings, but did not tell you | 
was the one and only Gabby Gus. You 
may not remember me—that’s all right, 
you're a busy guy and so am I. 

This is sort of a letter to give CUNA 
a little thanks. Seems as though we got 
off to a bad start here a few years ago; 
I mean our League, and have just been 
piddlin’ along ever since. Just going 
along with nobody knowing what it was 
all about. Now, of course, we had good 
intentions, but no money to get them 
working for us. 

That’s where we made our big mis- 
take. None of these guys could see why 
they should pay dues or even have a 
League. They were content to loll back 
in their chairs and absorb the services 
their credit union was giving them every 
day. Now they're good guys, but would- 
n't listen with an open mind, until one 
day we had a tax slapped on us. Boy, 
did that wake them up! But, you know, 
at that there are still a few of them who 
are willing to accept the benefits and not 





a happy life because we 


pay their way. Darn their hides, the 
shouldn’t have a credit union. They car 
ride along on a pass if they want to- 
we'll pay our way and sit on a soft seat 

We have folks in our credit union that 
never saved a cent before who are doiny 
it now. There are many that are living 
helped them 
through sickness and out of the hands of 
a loan shark. 

The credit unions do all this and yet 
are not willing to help pay the bill and 
help other people not quite so fortunate 
Is it fair—vyou’re darn right it’s not! 

The League made me a director and 
I'll tell you, I’m going to do my share ot 
directing. You told us at our meetiny 
vou would send me someone to give us 
a lift, that day I spent so much time with 
you. They were in my town last weel 
and what a week! I was so darn en 
thused I wanted to be with them all the 
time, but I had to work at my job a littl 

Say, I'll bet they thought I was an 
owl because I never wanted to go hom« 
at night—just wanted to hang around 
and talk. They sent me home a couple ot 
nights so they could get some sleep, but 
I didn’t mind. 

Now just listen to this, Mr. Edito) 
Since their trip we have more than tri 
pled the League members and have mon 
ey in the bank. They all paid their dues 
and turned over their checks with a 
smile. 

If you put this in the BripGe I will 
have a way of thanking all those credit 
unions in the country that paid dues last 
year. If it were not for them we could 
not have paid this help. We'll say it wit} 
BRIDGE subscriptions, too. 

CUNA is tops—they helped us on ou 
Way to a real state League 

Yours truly, 
GABBY GUS 
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FEDERAL 


F' DERAL CREDIT union charter No, 2000 
duly made its appearance on Febru- 
ary & when the application of a group 
of employees of the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation in Detroit was approved. 
Just a few days more than a year had 
gone by since charter No, 1000 had been 
assigned to a public utility group in 
Nevada. 

The charter granted to the Detroit 
yroup was one of two that went to the 
employees of this company, the other be- 
ing approved on the same day for a cred- 
it union in the company’s Grand Rapids 
plant. Before the management gave its 
assent to the setting up of these credit 
inions it circularized the employees with 
a questionnaire which brought hundreds 


of replies, approving the credit union 
verwhelmingls 
Occupations 
lf we could follow all credit union 


harters into the midst of the groups t 
vhich thev have been granted what an 
irray of novel and interesting occupa 


tions might be uncovers d! The February 


ist of 61 new Federal charters has it 
ota of these out-ol-tne beaten patl 
murs 
The trail r example, might lead 
! i building in Chicayo where all 
the orkers were busy with the problen 
mprov! ernmenta ractice 
| ’ tT? ) | ’ 
rT here lie«dt reve ilit 
N.G. O. | ( lit | , 
‘ rie bale han th 
d r “Nat ’ 
( ) ’ ’ ()) ima 
‘ } nt 
! qile le 
pt t al el 
y ‘ ra ? Lhe cle tT} 
\ ! ~ Municipal Eng 
wl hic? ni tere ! Tionine Since 
eof ina ne re ( ( \merican So 
iety of Planning Of] la carcely more 
! I veal ld 


In Hawaii the fir 
inion makes its bow. It is the Ewa Fed 


plantation credit 


eral Credit Union, set up to give finan 
ial aid to about 1800 emplovees of the 
Ewa Plantation (suyar) on the Island 
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SECTION 


of Oahu. From its sunny fields to the 
cloistered corridors of the National Ar- 
chives Building in Washington, D. C.,. is 
a long jump, literally and metaphorical- 
lv, yet not so long that it carries beyond 
the field of human needs which can be 
well served by the device of the credit 
union. Federal workers who spend their 
days in exploring the documentary his- 
tory of the nation and taking care of its 
priceless records have much the same 
money problems as the straw-hatted, 
brown-skinned field workers in the Trop- 
ics and are solving them in the same way 
by forming a credit union. 

Would not anyone’s” attention be 
caught by the name “The Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Experiments?” A Federal 
charter was issued in February to staff 
members of an institution with that 
name in New York, the field of member- 
ship also including members of the staffs 
of affiliated schools. It is an endowed 
organization of many vears. standing 
Which promotes experimental projects in 
teaching, as well as research in teaching 
methods, and has eight or nine small 
schools in the metropolitan area of New 
York affiliated with it. It also helps 
maintain 
lent teachers. 


a cooperative school for stu 


New York Teachers 
The Credit Union Section is cooperat 
ny wholeheartedly in the project of the 
New York State Teachers Association to 


ring credit union service, as nearly as 
sible, within the reach of all teachers 
the stat Write-ups and gene ral cred- 


t union data have been supplied to the 
\ssociation, and staff members of the 
Section have been working closely with a 
redit union sub-committee of the Exec 
| ve Committee to shape out a proposed 
program to present the plan to sectional 
yroups throughout the state. 

As a result of this interest the Execu- 
tive Committee on February 15 adopted 
a report whose concluding paragraph 
reads as follows: 

“This committee, therefore, reports 
that the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation should heartily endorse the or- 
yanization of credit unions for the teach- 


ers of the State of New York; and that 
it should immediately take steps to lend 
its full support to the accomplishment of 
this purpose in accordance with the pro- 
vram advanced in this report; and that 
it should work in close harmony with the 
Credit Union Section of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the State Banking 
Department, taking full advantage ot 
their services whenever possible.” 


Questions and Figures 


What is the average size of the loans 
made by Federal credit unions? As of 
September 30, 1936, it was $64, on the 
basis of 1457 credit unions reporting. 

What proportion of Federal credit un 
ion share balances are represented by 
loans to members? Approximately 8&5 
percent on September 30. On the pre- 
ceding December 31 it was 8&2 percent, 
and the proportion tends to rise slightly 
with each succeeding quarter. 

What is the average membership ot 
Federal credit unions, and what is the 
average share balance per credit union” 
On September 30, 1936, the above num- 
ber of credit unions reported an average 
membership of 173 and average share- 
holdings of $4,426. 

These figures are interesting, but per 
haps more interesting is the fact that 
such data, along with two whole pages ot 
other figures on Federal credit union 
condition and operation, will now be 
available at the beginning of each month. 
Copies of these tables bringing Federal! 
credit union figures as nearly up-to-date 
as possible each month, will be available 
to inquirers through the Credit Union 
Section. 

Figures in these tables are besed on 
quarterly returns from Federal credit 
unions and are the result of the earliest 
compilations of such returns that can 
conveniently be made. They include fig 
ures from the great majority of Federa! 
credit unions in active operation at the 
end of the quarter reported upon. Year 
end statistics for 1936 will appear in the 
April 1 release. 


Federal Jottings 


In the last week of February and the 
first week in March a general round-uj 
of staff members of the Credit Unio 
Section, including representatives out 
side of Washington, was held in Was} 
ington for the purpose of discussing «a 
number of administrative problems. The 
dominant note of the conference was the 
emphasis placed on the desirability ot 
helping Federal credit unions to function 
as efficiently 
tive fields. 


as possible in their respe: 


Credit unions among municipal and 
ther local government employees, in 
cluding teachers, were the subject of «a 
study recently made in the Credit Unio 
Section. The information was incorpor 
ated in a review to be included in the 
1937 edition of the Municipal Year Book 
The tendency to set up a number of cred 
it unions among city and county em 
ployees, each to serve a distinct group, 
instead of having one large credit union 
for all such employees, was noted. 
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HERBERT EMMERICH 
Deputy Governor 
ERBERT EMMERICH, Executive Officer 


of the Farm Credit Administration 
since 1934, was today (March 5) ap- 


pointed Deputy Governor, according to 
an announcement by Governor W. I. 
Myers. 


Mr. Emmerich, who has devoted most 
of his career to problems of cooperative 
financing and housing, joined the staff 
of the Farm Credit Administration in 
1933 shortly after it had been created to 
consolidate the coordination of various 
Kederal farm lending agencies and had 
begun the program of refinancing farm 
mortgage debts. He had taken a very 
active part in the solution of administra- 
tive problems in the coordination of 
those activities with the newer activities 
such as those of the banks for cooper- 
atives and production credit associations. 
He has also been particularly interested 
in the administration of the Federal 
Credit Union Act of 1934 under which 
over 2,000 credit unions have been or- 
ganized under Federal charters. 

Born in New York City in 1897, Mr. 
Emmerich studied at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
ity of Pennsylvania, from which he was 
vraduated in 1918 witha B.S. degree in 
economics. Later he continued his study 
if economics at Columbia University and 
New York University 

He served in the army during the 
World War and later, through his inter 
ial problems, 
became connected with the City Housing 
Corporation of New York, and for ten 
vears prior to joining the staff of the 
Farm Credit Administration, was exec- 
itive vice-president of that corporation. 


est in cooperation and so 


The City Housing Corporation is a 
limited dividend company organized to 
build better homes and communities for 
people of moderate means. As executive 
vice-president Mr. Emmerich took a 
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prominent part in the handling of finan- 
cial, administrative and community prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Emmerich is a member of various 
organizations in the field of cooperation, 
administration and housing; and has al- 
so been a contributor to a number of 
technical magazines on subjects of fi 
nancing, business administration, and 
personnel. 


GUS—STILL GABBY 


February 10, 1937 
Editor of the BRIDGE 
CUNA 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

You know I met you recently at one 
of our meetings, but did not tell you | 
was the one and only Gabby Gus. You 
may not remember me—that’s all right, 
you're a busy guy and so am I. 

This is sort of a letter to give CUNA 
a little thanks. Seems as though we got 
off to a bad start here a few years ago; 
I mean our League, and have just been 
piddlin’ along ever since. Just going 
along with nobody knowing what it was 
all about. Now, of course, we had good 
intentions, but no money to get them 
working for us. 

That’s where we made our big mis- 
take. None of these guys could see why 
they should pay dues or even have a 
League. They were content to loll back 
in their chairs and absorb the services 
their credit union was giving them every 
day. Now they're good guys, but would- 
n’t listen with an open mind, until one 
day we had a tax slapped on us. Boy, 
did that wake them up! But, you know, 
at that there are sti!l 2 few of them who 
are willing to accept tie benefits and not 


pay their way. Darn their hides, they 
shouldn’t have a credit union. They ca: 
ride along on a pass if they want to 

we'll pay our way and sit on a soft seat 

We have folks in our credit union that 
never saved a cent before who are doing 
it now. There are many that are living 
a happy life because we helped them 
through sickness and out of the hands ot 
a loan shark. 

The credit unions do all this and yet 
are not willing to help pay the bill and 
help other people not quite so fortunate 
Is it fair—vyou’re darn right it’s not! 

The League made me a director and 
Ill tell you, I’m going to do my share ot 
directing. You told us at our meetiny 
you would send me someone to give us 
a lift, that day I spent so much time with 
you. They were in my town last wee! 
and what a week! I was so darn en 
thused I wanted to be with them all th: 
time, but I had to work at my job a little 

Say, I'll bet they thought I was a 
owl because I never wanted to go home 
at night—just wanted to hang around 
and talk. They sent me home a couple o! 
nights so they could get some sleep, but 
I didn’t mind. 

Now just listen to this, Mr. Editor 
Since their trip we have more than tri 
pled the League members and have mon 
ey in the bank. They all paid their dues 
and turned over their checks with a 
smile. 

If you put this in the BripGe I will 
have a way of thanking all those credit 
unions in the country that paid dues last 
year. If it were not for them we could 
not have paid this help. We'll say it with 
BRIDGE subscriptions, too. 

CUNA is tops—they helped us on ou 
way to a real state League. 





Yours truly, 
GABBY GUS 
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SCHULTZE - DELITZSCH 


Highlights in the early de- 
velopment of Cooperative 


Credit 


HY DO We call the building which 

houses the national center of the 
redit union movement at Madison, Wis- 
onsin, Raiffeisen House? For the same 
reason that the Capitol of the U. S. A 
s called Washington and one of our 
states is named Washington and almost 
every city and town has a Washington 
Street! 

We do it to immortalize in our modest 
way the German to whom we owe our 
onception of cooperative credit. 

A vear ago in the March issue we re- 
minded BRIDGE readers that March is 
Raiffeisen month; he was born on March 
0, 1810, and this month we 
hundred and twenty-seventh 
birthday. Shortly after that article ap 
peared our attention was called by one 


celebrate 


nis one 


our readers to another great leader 
banking field who 
ived at about the same time, Herman 
ize, who was born August 29, 1808, 
ind died in 1883. It was during the 


from 1808 to 1888, this span ot 


n the cooperative 


sy? 


eT LOE 
vears, that the credit union move 


nent Was born and perfected and these 


» rie Raitfeisen and Schulze, not o1 
put in the foundation but they mad 
Picie progre ;o that the subsequent 
pread of cooperative credit throughout 
‘ ria i i red at their death and 
ad i ulre qy bevun., We believ« 
vever, that it is to Raitfeisen that we 

‘ t} reate! ( Phe schulze 
elit cl i! ere aryel tne ale 
! I that ba a in 


Material From President Clarke 


Recently Claude KE. Clarke, President 

CUNA, sent e! hich he had 
il full T }) a ! ! t ; mos 
mportant bo n th je Henr’ 
’. Wolff People’s Bar pul 
ned it IEengland ! LS ind Rut 


(‘redits DY Myron J] HH 


n this country in 191] The followings 
yleaned from this extremely valuable 
iterial rwarded by Mr. Clarke 


Birth and Early Life 


Herman Schulze was born August 29, 
1808, at Delitzsch, a small town in Prus 
Incidentally he subsequent 
ly added the name of the town of his 
birth to his given name in order to dis- 
tinguish himself more clearly from the 
great number of Herman Schulzes, then 


Slan Saxony 


By ROY F. BERGENGREN 


as now to be found in almost every Ger- 
man town. His father was a judge and 
he was carefully educated, first in the 
University at Leipsig, then through the 
Law School at the University at Halle, 
and admitted to the bar at twenty-two 
years of age. He served in the Chamber 
of Justice, interested himself unduly in 
social and economic freedom, was elected 
to the National Assembly in 1848, in- 
dicted for treason, acquitted and became 
a popular hero. 

Meantime, during the depression of 
1846 to 1857 he had organized first a re- 
lief committee to collect funds with 
which he rented a mill for grinding flour 
and a bakery for making it into bread 
for distribution to the needy at low cost. 
He also at about the same time organ- 
ized an insurance society, an association 
of carpenters and shoemakers and a food 
supply association. 


First Society 

His first credit society was organized 
at EFilenberg in 1850. In 1851 he re- 
signed from the judiciary service and 
returned to Delitzsch to live. By 1852 
the Eilenberg society had 586 members 
and had made 717 loans of an average 
of $142 each. In 1852 he reorganized 
the society entirely on the basis of self 
help and other similar societies were or 
yanized. As early as 1859 they had thei: 
first central meeting—at Weimar—and 


ryganized the first national association 





of credit unions, known as the General 


Federation. Schulze was elected Presi- 
dent of it on a salary of 2% of the net 
earnings of all of the societies and from 
1860 until the time of his death he de- 
voted all of his time to the work of the 
national association. In 1862 he drafted 
a bill to provide for the operation of 
people’s banks and other cooperative so- 
cieties which became the first German 
cooperative law in 1867. About this time 
the University of Heidelberg, recogniz- 
ing the great importance of the work 
that Schulze-Delitzsch was carrying on 
for the common good, awarded him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He died in Potsdam in 1883 at which 
time there were 1910 of his societies in 
active operation in Germany with 466,- 
575 members. Monuments were raised to 
his memory in his native village and in 
Berlin. 

Accomplishments 


This is an interesting point to note 
that in thirty-three years Schulze-De- 
litzsch built into the economic life of 
Germany the foundation for his phase ot 
the cooperative credit movement, leaving 
as his splendid monument nearly 2000 
societies with approximately a half mil- 
lion members. Our work in the United 
States does not suffer by comparison; 
sixteen years after the organization otf 
the Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau and in the third year of the 
Credit Union National Association we 
have 5800 societies with over a million 
members, 42 state laws and a complete 
federal law. There has been some book 
writing recently, inspired by high rate 
money lenders, to the effect that the 
credit unions cannot spread sufficiently 
in the end to solve the short term credit 
problem of the masses of the people. The 


history of cooperative credit in every 
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"Ma’s gettin’ tired of pullin’—she says she’d rather fix the flat! 
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country, where time enough from the be- 
ginnings has elapsed to permit the cred- 
it union movement to come to full ma- 
turity, all prove the contrary of this as- 
sumption. 

It is not an over estimate to assume 
that there will be eventually a hundred 
thousand credit unions in the United 
States. 

It is interesting that Bismark, the dic- 
tator of his day, had the same attitude 
towards cooperative credit that has been 
assumed towards all form of cooperative 
effort by Hitler in Germany and by Mus- 
solini in Italy. There is no place for co- 
operative credit effort in the Fascist 
state; that is a lesson which we should 
all master and never forget. 


Raiffeisen 


Schulze-Delitzsch worked among labor- 
ers and trade people in villages and cit- 
ies and his cooperative banks were pri- 
marily urban in character. 

Our credit unions have been more in- 
tluenced by Raiffeisen. It was to the 
Raiffeisen type of cooperative credit un- 
ion that DesJardins turned for his early 
study and he incorporated in his “la 
caisse populaire” (the designation giv- 
en by DesJardins to his credit unions in 
the Province of Quebec) the Raiffeisen 
principles. As the operating practices 
adopted by DesJardins were largely in- 
corporated into the Massachusetts credit 
union law of 1909 and became the estab- 
lished procedure for credit unions every- 
where in the United States we cannot 
find in the banks as perfected by Schulze- 
Delitzsch much of real value. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, some of the dif- 
ferences between his type of credit un- 
ion and that with which we are familiar. 

A share in a Schulze-Delitzsch had a 
value of from $75 to $125, payable how- 
ever in installments as small as 12 to 25 
cents per week. All members held them- 
selves liable for any obligation incurred 
by the bank. Three months notice of 
withdrawal was necessary and each mem- 
ber was limited to a single share as 
Schulze-Delitzsch shared with Raiffeisen 
the fear that his banks might fall into 
the hands of capitalists. He believed in 
large dividends, quite contrary to the 
Raiffeisen conception which stressed 
service to the borrower and discouraged 
high dividends. 


Dividends 

In this connection (and having our re- 
ent American experience in mind) this 
quotation from Herrick’s book is inter- 
esting: “Large dividends are objection- 
able and dangerous from the cooperative 
point of view. They come mostly from 
the borrowing members and add to their 
burdens thus creating a conflict of inter- 
ests within the bank. Hence many writ- 
ers contend that dividends should not 
exceed the rate at which money may be 
procured in the open market.” Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks did.a complete banking 
business and most of them grew even- 
tually to banking proportions. His banks 
had no interest in the purpose of credit, 
operating like commercial banks with 
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thought only to the security offered. By 
1892 the average Schulze-Delitzsch bank 
had holdings of $350,000. 

These organizations had certain well 
defined defects, most of which Raiffeisen 
foresaw and avoided. They were not gen- 
uinely cooperative; they taxed the con- 
sumer in order to hand over excessive 
dividends to the lender; they paid exces- 
sive dividends. Father de Besse said of 
these banks: “The early cooperators were 
inconsistent because they attempted to 
fight usury by practicing it.” These 
banks did not sufficiently stimulate small 
savings; they paid no attention to the 
purpose of credit which we have found 
to be of paramount importance. Poor 
people could not join because of the large 
par value of shares and the banks were 
soon primarily organizations of traders 
and business men; there was no common 
interest within the membership, officers 
were allowed commissions on business 
done and forgot what the banks were for 
in their eagerness to make money out of 
them. 

The result of these bad _ practices 
should be given very serious thought by 
every credit union manager as we give 
serious heed to the lessons which we 
should have learned from this experience 
with cooperative credit unions which vio- 
lated the basic rules of cooperative effort. 
Between 1875 and 1886, 36 Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks were declared bankrupt 
and 174 liquidated. In 1892 there were 9 
bankruptcies and 24 liquidations. 10% 
of all of these banks failed and in some 
cities where the banks were very large 
there were resulting money panics and 
very serious consequences. 


Causes of Failure 

The causes of these failures may be 
clearly traced to (1) lack of group or- 
ganization; (2) lack of serutiny of the 
purpose of credit as the essential ele- 
ment; (3) lack of systematic saving by 
members of small resources; (4) too 
high dividends; (5) too high loan inter- 
est rates; (6) the payment of commis- 
sions to manayers with resulting greed 
and carelessness and the substitution of 
self interest for interest in the welfare 
of the credit union. 

Schulze-Delitzsch made a_ profound 
contribution to the development of co- 
operative credit but it is from the ex- 
perience of the good Father Raiffeisen 
that has come to us the right lessons in 
cooperative credit and the procedure 
which makes for permanent success of 
the credit union movement 





First Prize to Cedar Falls 


E OFFERED for the first time last 

month a prize of five dollars for the 
best “human interest story.” Here it 
goes—to C. H. Buhmeyer, Treasurer of 
the Cedar Falls Credit Union of Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 

“A man and his wife got a loan of $50 
from a small loans company here in town 
on January 21, 1931. The husband hard- 
ly made enough money to pay his gro- 





Just You Tell Me 


ERE'S a teaser! This little girl got 

separated from the letter in which 
she came riding into Raiffeisen House to 
see us. She had been to the credit union 
and had her book with her to prove it 
She’s proud of the fact that she is a 
credit union member—that’s obvious, 
and we certainly were happy to welcome 
her to Raiffeisen House. And we'll bet 
that either she or her father or mothe 
will find her here in the pages of the 
3RIDGE and that by next issue we shal! 
be able to introduce her properly. 


ceries. The wife took in washing and 
they were only able to pay from time t 
time the interest or a bit on account and 
the loan ran until December 2, 1935. She 
then came to me and the Credit Commit 
tee looked into the = case She owed 
$44.84, having paid off on the principa 
in five vears $17.84. She had paid in it 
terest $61.51 and at the rate she wa 
going the chances of her living lons 
enough to pay up the loan were not ver) 
good. On December 24, 1956, she had 
repaid her loan to us and she is no 
putting money steadily in the cr 
ion, all of the money she 
through her washing.” 

Incidentally this doesn’t really 
sit such a tough rate as loan shark rate 
yo. As I figure it she paid about $75 
nterest on a $50 loan over a five yea) 
period or $15 a year in round figures 
or 306, straight interest. I recall a cas 
which involved a man who bor} 
paid back $1080 in interest and paid 
nearly 3400°, interest for the period of 


Wwe d S30, 


the loan. Loan interest generally depends 
on “the greed of the lender and the need 
of the borrower.” The offer still holds 
good! Mr. Buhmeyer’s case is a chal 
lenge! Send in a worse one and we give 
a prize of $5.00 a month to the most in 
teresting human interest storv received 








Interest Rates 


Insurance almost 


invariably in 


reases the number and amount oft 


loans 
na credit union and its adoption results 
all of the funds 
it work An 10 percent 
n the amount of loans brings in enough 
nterest to pay It adds 

1f mind not onlv of the per 
yn Who borrows but 


credit union 
increase of only 


for the insurance. 


»> the peace 


also of his family 
who are generally 
credit union. And then 
under the plan which 


about a year ago, sets 


ind of his co-signers 
members otf the 
this insurance, 
vas put in effect 
») a protection against one contingency 
hich is really appalling and which us 
ally finds us quite unprepared. 

I speak of the 
nember with 


*) 


situation which 
that type of which 
s prompt medical, surgical or hos 
pital care and where there is only a rea- 
onable with all 
How satisfying it must be 

members of a credit union which 

arries borrowers’ protection on all loans, 
to be able to make this loan with the as 
surance that co-signers are taking no un 
isual risk and that neither survivors, co 
signers, nor the credit union will be 
alled on to pay the loan if death comes 


laces a 
illness 


require 


| chance to recover, even 
iid possible 


to the 


Suppose we do make use of borrowers’ 
protection insurance in our credit 
still feel able to 
terest rate to borrowers. How then shall 
Shall we just decide on 
of annual interest and then set 
ip our tables to fit our plan for repay 
ments on loans and the collection of in 


terest 


union 


and we reduce our in 


ve vo abo it it? 


some rate 


or shall we set our rate after due 
msideration of the problems which face 
ir treasurer? 

| irge that we 


Oreas A 


nerewitn 


vive the 


little study of the 


treasurer a 
table viven 
will convince you 


that you can 

find a rate of return whch will lessen 
his problem of computation and which 
ill at the same time avoid the use of 


fractions almost entirely. The choice is 


oo great if vou collect interest week 


or bi-weekly but even then, there is a 


HAWAII 


Continued from page 
ceremonial 
chants of 


the monotonous 
weird 
e*¢ hoed. 


drums and 
priests were 
Here are villages where the na- 
tives live somewhat as did their ances- 
tors before the white man came, happy 
and carefree, gaining a livelihood by fish- 
ing with spears and nets. 


pagan 


Stately Mauna Loa seems to overhang 
the coast and has poured its lava streams 
in great rivers down the mountainside. 
Tourist signs by the roadside give the 
dates of all the lava flows and since so 
many of them are within the lifetime of 
the traveler, a feeling of awe for the fire 
monster within the 
him. 

This strip of coast is famous for its 
coffee as it produces all of the coffee 
grown on United States soil. And it is 
the home of the Kona Farmers’ Credit 
Union, whose members are nearly all 
Japanese, but all American citizens and 
all Occidental in their agricultural meth- 
ods. 

The charm of the Big Island is en- 
hanced by the fact that it seems more 
native than the other Islands as only a 
small portion of its 76,000 residents are 
white. Although all of the people here 
are very proud of being American citi- 
zens, there is still the fascination of be- 
ing among a people whose graceful and 
easy manner of living reflects the culture 
and background of another race and a 
civilization different from our own. 


volcano comes over 


Hospitality 

Maui—The Valley Island, in size the 
second Island of the group, is noted for 
its real Hawaiian hospitality. Its popu- 
lation of 50,000 people is very small in 
comparison to its size and this fact ac- 
cents the “unspoiled” atmosphere of the 
Island. It is named for the demi-god 
Maui, of Hawaiian mythology, and to 
fully enjoy visiting this Island, one 
should hear from native lips the thrilling 
ancient legends of warfare and worship 
connected with every mountain peak and 











“When it comes to eating you 
have to hand it to Venus.” 
“Why Ad 


“How else could she eat?” 
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On this Island is Haleakala (House 
Built By The Sun) which is the largest 
inactive voleano crater in the world. Its 
unique, desolate, dead, magnificence dom- 
inates Maui and makes it a land of in- 
expressible fascination. All travelers are 
urged to see the sunrise from this crat- 
er, as it is a scene so indescribably lovely 
that it seems unreal. Here the night air 
is so frosty and cold that the group of 
travelers huddle over a kerosene stove in 
the mountain house to keep warm until 
the sun Dawn comes quickly in 
the tropics and even more quickly on the 
mountain top. Suddenly, the stars dis- 
appear and light is reflected from clouds 
that were invisible a moment before. 
Shapes in the distance resolve themselves 
into the outlines of three other Islands, 
with the three dome-like mountains of 
Hawaii showing clearly. Then suddenly 
the spectators are standing in the golden 
light above the clouds, with the dark 
mountains of west Maui still sleeping 
far below. Gradually as the sun comes 
up over the horizon, one can pick out the 
forests, the fields and the villages and 
the sea becomes blue instead of black. 


rises. 


Kauai—The Garden Isle, was the first 
of the Hawaiian Islands to rise above the 
surface of the sea, the first to be dis- 
covered by Captain Cook and the first to 
grow sugar cane, the most important 
crop. Being the oldest geographically, 
the mountains have been worn down to 
rounded contours and the soil has become 
deep and fertile. Abundant rains and 
sunshine have produced an amazing pro- 
fusion of floral growth, so that the name 
“Garden Isle” is very appropriate. 


Molokai, Lanai, Kahoolawe and Niihau 
are the little sisters in point of size. Of 
these, Molokai is the most important, 
since it is the largest and is very active 
in pineapple production. 

Much has been written and much will 
be written about America’s cluster of 
mid-Pacific Islands, but it is necessary 
for one to visit it in order to appreciate 
its charm. It has been a pleasurable task 
to bring credit unions to the group. 
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President of the 


J ST IN TIME for this issue we have a 
picture of Clifford Moore of Los An- 
geles, California, president-elect of the 
California Credit Union League. The 
League Convention was held at the Hotel 
Reestyn, jas Angeles, on February 20, 
21 and 22. All of the reports of the meet- 
ings are , moat enthusiastic and we are 
waiting impatiently for Tom Doig to get 
back to Madison with the details. Ac- 
cording to all the letters Tom did a fine 
iob as usual. 

The sourenir program contains a pic- 
ture of Mr. Filene and also a picture of 
Harry G. Denton, who retires from the 
Presidency to become Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The Coordinating 
Convention Committee consisted of M. F. 
Sholes, Chairman, C. W. Weiser (who 
made a fine address at the meeting which 
we have elsewhere in this issue) and 
J. D. Farnan. 

The program was crowded from the 
League breakfast on the opening day un- 
til the Benefit Dance on the evening of 
the 22nd. It is most interesting to note 
the entertainment available for meetings 
within our own group. At the League 
breakfast the entertainment was con- 
tributed by the Farmers Auto Insurance 
Federal Credit Union. At the Federal 











F. L. Andrew H. W. 


And In FLORIDA 


HE ANNUAL meetings this vear were 

packed with the history of accom- 
plishment and crowded with interesting 
discussions and rich in very positive 
achievement. It was my very great plea- 
sure and privilege to be on hand at equal- 
ly fine meetings in Texas, Georgia (a 
mass meeting, not the annual meeting 
which comes in June), in Florida, and in 
Indiana with much equally interesting 
visiting about in other states. 

I have just received from A. E. Jack- 
son an account of the Florida meeting 
and some very welcome pictures. Mr. 
Jackson is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
League, Mr. H. W. Pepper is the Pres- 
ident, and Mr. F. L. Andrew, the retir- 
ing President. 
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California League 














Pepper A. I 





Luncheon the Orange County Teachers 
Credit Union supplied a chorus while a 
fine entertainment was supplied at the 
CUNA dinner by the Long Beach Chap- 
ter of the League and particularly by the 
Long Beach Teachers Quartet. I would 
like right well to have been at the “Doig 
Luncheon.” 








Jackson 


The meetings were held at the May- 
flower Hotel and were extremely well at- 
tended. At the evening meeting Stanley 
Barchan acted as Toastmaster and _ in- 
troduced Mayor John T. Alsop, Jr., and 
other speakers. The broadcast—entitled 
“Today and Tomorrow,” was over radio 
station WJAX and was electrically tran- 
scribed for future broadcasts. George 
Gross was overwhelmingly — reelected 
Managing Director and National Direc- 
tor. Representatives were present from 
Miami, Daytona Beach, Orlando, Pensa- 
cola, Bay Pines and Jacksonville. 

It was a great pleasure to greet re- 
tiring President Andrews with whom we 
have been so long in contact and who 
also has done so much for the credit un- 
ion movement in Florida. I have neve1 
met a more eagerly interested Board of 
Directors. 














3 Big Hits 


from 


Twentieth 
Century-Fox 


NOW THRILLING THEATER- 
GOERS EVERYWHERE! 


e 
Victor McLaglen 


Walter Connolly 
Peter Lorre 


‘Nancy Steele Is 
Missing’ 


June Lang 


Directed by George Marshall 


x 
“Time Out For 
Romance” 


" Michee! Whalen 


Directed by Mal St. Clair 


Claire Trevor 


a 
Simone Simon 


and 


James Stewart 


“Seventh Heaven 


Jean Hersholt 


Directed by Henry King 
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HOLDUP! BETWEEN PAY-DAY JITTERS 


BURGLARY! 
. By RICHARD FOX 


whee ace vatsne ager carnage geome Rr I’ WAS A gloomy day that I called on 
was sek dias Gace eel is a Bill Jones. That was not my reaction 
to a moderately warm, clear February 

CUNA TREASURERS! atternoon, but to hear Bill bemoan his 


financial fate, you could not dispute the 
Wentra , fact. It was indeed a gloomy day. 

CUNA policy and promulgated new low To Bill, it was just another of those 
days somewhere in between pay dates, 
when the budget, bank roll or whatever 
you wish to call it, has been strained to 


Surety nas designed 1 specia 


' 
tur needs 


Blanket Insurance 


wainst the hazards of holdup—sate bur the limit. Bill’s monthly salary was mod 
rlar ind burglary in the homes otf us eratels good but now he Was “busted” 
lians of Credit Union funds 


and had a severe case of “between pay 
day jitters.” 


Annual Minimum Premium, >: a cial We 
Bill was swamped with bills, an in 


$7.50 surance premium rapidly approaching 

the end of the grace period, a couple ot 

For turther detaiis communicate with hore ae ae ee Tet © hee . 
Seatie Union Marl Asa Raiffeisen ( harge accounts in arrears, a doctors 
Rtases Dhadions Wineumsin bill of long standing, let alone the regu- 


lar household bills ordinarily paid on the 


first of the month. Bill bemoaned his 
— SURETY predicament in no uncertain terms. 
AN 


INSURANCE He could have gone to “the boss” for 

an advance on his salary. The company 

CORPORATION_ for which he worked seemed quite liberal 

i anne Chey Pennie PMideon in this matter, but there was where the 
Missouri President difficulty lay. Bill had done that very 





thing for the past two months. When he 
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CENTRAL SURETY AXD INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI DENNIS HUDSON, President 
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had received his monthly pay check, he 
would repay his advance. The result, he 
was in the very same hole again the 
following month. 

Bill had borrowed about twenty-five 
dollars against his salary shortly after 
his wife had made a raid on the family 
bank to finance her Christmas shopping 
Bill naturally claimed no responsibility 
in this matter, nor for a similar raid 
made to cover New Year’s celebrations 
I did not seek Mrs. Smith’s version on 
the subject, however. This had left Bill 
stranded ever since. 

Bill vigorously complained that he 
would be able to pay off all those old 
bills and make his budget really work 
for him, if he could obtain a loan, spread 
ing the amount over a period of months 
He could then get out of the hole and be 
subject no longer to chronic financia 
difficulties. 

When I left Bill he had almost con 
vinced me that it was truly a gloomy day 
BUT, and I outlined this to Bill; we had 
an EMPLOYEES CREDIT UNION 
the office, conveniently located and al 
ways persistent on the merits ot 
THRIFT and a balanced budget. Any 
employee may become a member, the re 
quirements being that he pay a member 
ship fee of 25 cents and at least 25 cents 
toward the purchase of shares. Shares 
are $5.00 each and a member may with 
draw his deposits at any time 

When our Credit Union was organized 
I purchased one full share and made ar 
rangements to purchase at least one 
share every two months. | anticipated 
those “Between Pay Day Jitters” by ap 
plying for a loan through the Credit 
Committee. The loan was approved with 
out fuss or bother. The only security 
needed was, that | was a member in good 
standing and that I was of good char 


acter. Loans up to $50 are unsecured 


as 
_ 
- 


although loans over that amount usua! 
ly require a co-maker 

[ paid my insurance premium, settled 
ip with the Doctor and cleaned up the 
last installments on the refrigerato: 
Now that | was able to reduce my obl 
yation on a small monthly payment basis 
I was ready to get my budget in work 
ing order. Boy, oh boy, what a relief it 
is to be rid of those “Between Pay Day 
Jitters” and those embarrassing m«¢ 
ments When asking for an advance o1 
the salary every month. Best of all the 
Budget does work and is saving 
money. 

| would like to suggest to all “Bil 
Smiths” that they join their credit un 
ion. A bank is organized right under 
vour elbow. A bank, yes, and more, one 
which will pay dividends to you on you 
deposits on shares derived from the in 
terest charged on the loans made to mem 
bers, including yourself perhaps. The 
credit union is there for you, to help you 
solve your every day financial problems. 
All that is required is that, as a member, 
you give your cooperation and support 
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HERE IS A lovely line in The Book— 

“and a little child shall lead them” 
which checks so many times with ordi- 
nary human experience. Now we haven't 
been honoring each month some cred- 
it union member for unusual services 
rendered. I am at a loss as to this as 


we had no intention of discontinuing 
this rather happy device of giving “hon- 
or where honor is due.” So we renew the 
plan with the second volume and we in- 
tend to continue it resolutely from now 
on. 

This month we honor Ruth Schroeder. 
She is the daughter of Larry G. Schroed- 
er of Cincinnati and they both belong 
to the Baldwin Employees Credit Union. 
This credit union gave us a 100°. sub- 
scription and this is the way of it. 

Ruth had an account in the credit un- 
ion; come Christmas she went to the 
Treasurer to inquire as to how she should 
go about borrowing against her account 
for security to supplement her Christ- 
mas shopping funds. The Treasurer had 
been trying to get this notion across to 
his members—of borrowing, rather than 
withdrawing—and so he asked her— 
“how come you are not withdrawing 
your money instead?” 

“Why,” Ruth answered, “I read the 
BRIDGE and I’m just doing what the 
BRIDGE advises!” 

That made a great impression on the 
Treasurer and he talked it over with the 
Board and they decided there must be 
something in it and subscribed 100°! 
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When I Am Dead 


By JOSEPH DERAMUS 


When I am dead 

And in my bed, 

Secure in the cold, dark sod, 
Just say a prayer, 

As you lay me there, 

And leave the rest to God. 


O, do not weep 

When I shall sleep 

And peaceful refuge find; 

O, do not grieve 

When I shall leave 

This old, proud world behind. 


For I shall fly 

Through perfumed sky 
Entranced with loveliness, 
And I shall be 

So glad and free, 

Like a bird in the wilderness. 


I’ll know the sun 

And every one 

q Of the tiny stars that shine, 
And the moon shall be, 

A pal to me, 

And her secrets shall be mine. 


And I shall gaze 
Through mist and haze 
Upon the world I knew, 
I'll see your strife 

For a futile life, 

And how I'll pity you! 


So when I’m dead 

And in my bed, 

Secure in the cold, dark sod, 
Just say a prayer 

As vou lay me there, 

And leave the rest to God. 











An Extract 


Froma recent “Six Minute Talk” deliv- 
ere d by Founde r Edward A. File he 
at the all New England 
Conference dinner 
Friends and Fellow-Workers: 

I have heard the Credit Union move- 
ment described as a system by which 
little groups pool their savings, and make 
emergency loans to their members. 

There are still some Credit Unionists, 
perhaps, who would be satisfied with such 
a definition; but it is sadly inadequate. 

In the first place, Credit Unionism is 
more than a system. In the second place, 
we have passed the period of mere little- 
group organization and have learned to 
use the power for our common good 
which comes from state-wide organiza- 
tion and nation-wide organization. Next, 
because we are Credit Unionists, we are 
pooling much more than our savings. 
And finally, because we have learned to 
help one another in emergencies, we are 
learning how we can be helpful to one 
another in greater and ever greater ways. 


Lights Over Austin 
W. E. LoNG, Manager of the Chamber 


Commerce of Austin, Texas, 
through W. J. Edmonston, Secretary of 
the Texas Credit Union League, has very 
kindly allowed us to make use of this 
interesting picture of one of the typical 
“high lights of Austin’ which yreatly 
aroused my interest on a recent visit to 
the Capitol of the Lone Star State. | 
had never seen lights like them before. 

Whether you come into Austin by day 
or by night they are most conspicuous. 
There are thirty wrought iron towers 
like the one shown herewith in the city, 
each 150 feet high. The guaranty of the 
company installing the lights was that 
“the light from the six lamps on each 
tower would be sufficient to see the time 
with an ordinary watch on the darkest 
night within a circle of 3000 feet in 
diameter, the tower being the center of 
such a circle and in the event of a failure 
to fulfill such guaranty, the towers would 
be removed without any payment by the 
city.” 

The work was begun in June of 1894 
and at the close of the year 31 towers 
had been erected. A release by the Aus- 
tin Chamber of Commerce notes: “For 
38 years natives and visitors of Austin 
have lived in artificial moonlight, fur- 
nished by 31 towers 150 feet high, hold- 
ing aloft six lamps of from 1200 to 2000 
candle power. Youngsters born under 
them have grown up and become fath- 
ers, simply accepting the lights as they 
have the moon and the sun.” 

These lights are so interesting and un- 
usual that they immediately attract the 
attention of the visitor to Austin. They 
add to the unusual attractiveness of this 
historical city. 
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Coming Up 
ITH 90 days of intensive shooting 
behind it and the likelihood of still 
another month of location work at sea, 
20th Century—Fox’s “Slave Ship” seems 
destined to create a new record for pro- 
duction schedules. 

The picture, co-starring Wallace Beery 
and Warner Baxter in a rough and tum- 
ble tale of the slave trade, is one of the 
most ambitious vehicles on the studio’s 
1937 program of pictures. 

The long schedule (Hollywood average 
is 28 days) was necessary to recreate 
(authentically) the epic infamy of slave- 
trading; the long, stormy journeys at 
sea, the dodging of patrol boats, the load- 
ing and unloading of slaves, and atmos- 
pheric shots of high seas in revolt. 

“Slave Ship” combines drama and ro- 
mance, with Elizabeth Allen playing the 
role of Baxter’s wife on a journey that 
witnesses plague, mutiny, fire, desertion, 
and battle. 

Orchids 

Walter Winchell’s little gesture of be- 
stowing orchids as a token of congratu- 
lations has cost the 20th Century-Fox 
studio over three hundred dollars. 

For a scene in the Walter Winchell- 
Ben Bernie musical, “Wake Up and 
Live,’ Winchell tosses an orchid to Alice 
Faye. Half of the more than seven dozen 
blooms stocked for the scene wilted be- 
fore they could be photographed. A large 
percentage of the rest were of too deli- 
cate coloring to film properly. Some were 
bruised in handling, and the rest were 
used up in rehearsals and re-takes. A 
new flower had to be used in each “take” 
because of the handling and the piercing 
studio lights. 


Chiro and Judo 

Peter Lorre spent $100 for a course 
of judo lessons—and so far he’s already 
spent $150 in chiropractic treatments to 
offset it. 

In his current picture, “Think Fast, 
Mr. Moto,” which introduces J. P. Mar- 
quand’s colorful Japanese sleuth to the 
screen, Lorre has to throw a steward 
overboard from a ship and subdue sev- 
eral other assailants; and that’s why the 
judo lessons were necessary. 


Super-Bunny 

Reputed to be the biggest rabbit in the 
United States, “Cactus,” 25 pound Flem- 
ish Giant, has been placed under contract 
by 20th Century-Fox for a featured role 
in “She Had to Eat,” a comedy featur- 
ing Jack Haley, Rochelle Hudson, Arthur 
Treacher, Walter Catlett, and Douglas 
Fowley. 

“Cactus” was born on a San Fernando 
Valley rabbit farm and soon outgrew his 
tellows, who rarely top 13 or 14 pounds. 
His owner, Curley Twiford, kept him as 
a pet and has taught him a number of 
tricks. 


Nelson Saves Lloyds 
Some of us have a vague notion about 
Horatio Nelson and others of us have a 
vaguer notion about Lloyds of London. 


I doubt if many of us had ever connected 
the two. 
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The English Channel isn’t a very large 
strip of water—twenty miles or so of 
generally turbulent seas (although six 
of the eight times I’ve crossed it it was 
calm as the proverbial mill pond), a 
much longer twenty miles however in the 
days of sailing ships and no air planes! 
While Napoleon was rampaging all over 
the Continent there were just two cir- 
cumstances which protected England 
from invasion—the Channel and the fact 
that Brittania ruled the waves very thor- 
oughly in person through Admiral Hor- 
atio Nelson who finally was killed in ac- 
tion at Trafalgar just as his fleet was 
closing with the French in the death 
struggle which terminated in the great- 
est English naval victory and ended all 
practical fear of invasion of England by 
Napoleon. 

All this is beautifully told in the thrill- 
ing picture, “Lloyds of London.” It tells 
also of the development of the great in- 
surance syndicates which, together, con- 
stitute Lloyds. The story involves the 
boyhood friendship of Nelson for a 
neighboring lad who eventually moves 
up to London and grows up in Lloyds. 
Johnathan Blake, the friend of Nelson, 
subsequently takes extraordinary meas- 
ures to prevent Nelson’s fleet from being 
split and assigned partly to convoy duty; 
by heroic strategism he holds the fleet 
together until the final victory is won. 
There is a villain of course, a most vil- 
lainous villain, and the parts are well 
acted. Primary interest in this picture 
is sustained, however, by the thrill of the 
times, the motion and commotion of life 
in England when Napoleon was threaten- 
ing the world and conquering most of it. 
Personally (Mrs. Lowe and I took this 
picture in immediately on its arrival in 
Madison) the appeal of such a picture 
is to be found mostly in the stirring 
story and the amazing background. It 
is the attention to detail which makes 
the picture outstanding. 

Freddy Bartholomew is not so good as 
the advance notices predict. It is the 
adult characters, the Blake of young 
manhood played by Tyrone Power, the 
head of the syndicates which constitute 
Lloyds, handled admirably by Sir Guy 
Standing, the lovely ladies who enter the 
life of the handsome young Blake—by 
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Five Dollars 


Seems to us there ought to be a loi 
of things that could be done with five 
dollars—it might mean a new hat, or 
a gadget for the car, or something for 
the kids, or just that much more in 
the savings account. Apparently, 
though, there isn’t one among all our 
38,000 readers who has any use for a 
perfectly good check for five dollars, 
because this month we haven’t received 
a single entry for our five dollar prize 
for the best movie review. Mrs. Lowe 
and I can’t see all the movies; we 
count on a little help from our readers 

The next time you see a good movie, 
try sitting down and writing us a 
three to five hundred word review; 
just mail it in to Al Lowe, care of the 
BRIDGE. It may win the prize. 


Madeleine Carroll and Virginia Field— 
and a swell villain (Ralph Sanders) who 
carry the picture through to a completé 
success. 
contains 

I wonder if we are, individually, you 
and me, consciously aware of what we 
owe to those who spend their lives en- 
tertaining us. I recall, for example, the 
grace and the beauty and matchless 
charm of Marilyn Miller; many thousand 
people, hundreds of thousands I imagine, 
must, during the course of her extraor- 
dinary stage career, have found profound 
enjoyment in her art. How many of us 
enjoyed Will Rogers? I guess the answer 
would be—all of us! His acting, his 
humor, his homely philosophy made him 
a beloved public character whom we all 
shared and all enjoyed. 


ON THE AVENUE—20th Century-Fox 


On the Avenue is another of those 
shows which make us wonder why it is 
that producers insist on introducing, by 
force if necessary, some sort of plot into 
a musical show; it seems as if they 
might try, some time, the experiment of 
producing a pure review, with no shadow 
of a connected story. 

However, On the Ave nue's plot, which 
deals with the stormy love-affair of an 
actor-playwright (Dick Powell) and the 
richest girl in the world ( Madeleine Car- 





roll) 18 so unimportant that it hardly in 
terferes at all with the numerous and 
excellent scenes from the review around 
which it is built. It is mildly annoying, 
because it leaves one with a feeling that 
the hero should have married his star 

Alice Faye), who is much more win 
some and appealing than Miss Carroll, 
whose beauty is so flawless and patrician 
aus to be practically frosty. After the 
superior song-plugging Miss Faye turns 
in, it seems as though she should be re- 
warded with something more substantial 
than the privilege of nobly sacrificing 
her lo er to the richest girl in the world. 

Alice Faye knows how to put them 
across, too—and Irving Berlin has given 
her some numbers that can be put across, 
notably This Year’s Crop of Kisses and 
Slumming on Park Avenue. Dick Powell 
makes the most of a song which went 
over big with this reviewer, The Girl on 
the Police Gazette. Mr. Powell’s singing 
juest, through a succession of scenes 
from the nineties, of “the lovely young 
brunette, on the pink Police Gazette” is 
featured by a first-rate barber-shop quar 
tette and a good old-fashioned blackout 
Not to mention Alice Faye’s excellent 
rendition of Slumming on Park Avenue, 
which is immediately climaxed by the 
Ritz brothers, one of them attired in a 
duplicate of Miss Faye’s scanty costume, 
viving us an even more excellent rendi 
tion of Let’s Go Smelling on Park Ave 
nue. 

Which brings us to the Ritz brothers; 
I’ve been saving them. They contribute 
first-rate eccentric dancing, an unsur 
passed repertoire of insane facial and 
bodily contortions, and a general impres 
sion of lunatic rhythm, which practically 
make the show. They just can’t seem to 
take anything seriously, and their com 
edy is of that extremely subtle sort which 
seems anything but subtle. They have 
three or four choice spots on the pro 
vyram—amongy others an act in an observ 
atory and a compressed rendition of a 
Cossack opera—and they make such good 
ise of them that they manage to domi 
nate the show. 

There’s enough in it so that you're 
practically sure to find something you'll 
like, and quite possibly you'll like all of 
t. You can even take the kids 







































Spring? Not Far Away! 

L i's GET ready for the Spring; The 
sun is shining so warm and so per- 
sistently in Madison that we all walk to 
lunch nowadays and Mother has put my 
(‘hristmas seal-skin hat away against the 
remote coming of another winter. All the 
indows are open and, while the Lake is 
till all ice, vet around the edges water 
is peeking out and there is talk of the 


Wisconsin crew participating in the 
Poughkeepsie regatta. So — realizing 


from much experience with the coy way 
Spring has of coming for a peek and 
hen disappearing in a blizzard of mid- 
start with a lovely 
ture Which Ted Huggins took showing 


ter fterocitv we 


a couple of Yosemite Indians picking 
log wood blossoms in Yosemite Natural 
Park. Even if it is snowing like no- 
body's business when vour March BRIDGE 
arrives—April is most here and April 
showers bring May flowers and then 


summer comes trooping along. 

So we start—with the promise of the 
nd of winter! 

Yosemite Falls 

Here we have one of the world’s high- 
est water falls. The upper falls drops 
1600 feet, the middle cascade 600 feet 
and the lower falls 400 feet, a total of 
2600 feet. Lucille Lauer of the Kemba 
Louisville Credit Union sent us this one. 
She took it last summer while on vaca- 
tion in California and it 
what we have just said about the scenic 
wonders of America. 


proves just 


But Not To Be Too Premature 

We give vou a canaller in the winter 
Mr. Bishop's article elsewhere 
When the canals freeze 
must be operated in 
spite of Jack Frost and all his works the 
analler puts on his old pea jacket like 
any other salt and goes out and wrestles 
with the weather. We include this one 
in right if it is indeed 
snowing as the postman Knocks to leave 
he BRIDGE. 


At First I Thought It Was a Rabbit! 


“Dear Publisher,” (that made us feel 
rood) “It seems to me that Iowa should 


time (see 
In this Issue 


ip and the locks 


st so as to be 

























































be represented once so I’m sending you 
a picture of my dog and some of our 
lowa snow last winter. The dog’s name 
is Pumpkin (I didn’t name her) ... I 
always enjoy the BRIDGE, especially the 
Kodakers’ page. | am assistant treasurer 
of St. John’s Parish Credit Union.” The 
letter is from Mrs. Mark J. Schaefer of 
Waterloo and I had a dog once which 
looked enough like this one so that the 
picture made me homesick. 


Let’s Jump From Arizona to Sweden 


Wot’s a little jump from Arizona to 
Sweden for a Kodaker? Here’s a picture 
of The Three Crowns Mills of the Swed- 
ish Cooperative Wholesale Society taken 
by Lewis Baldwin of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, on a trip abroad last summer. 


In the Ozarks 

Marcia Brawner of the Wolferman 
GTTE Credit Union of Kansas City, 
Missouri, sent us this quietly beautiful 
picture of the Ozark country of Missouri 
at Lake Taneycomo. In the United States 
we have everything, mountains and 
plains, ocean kissed shores and large 
and small lakes, deserts and fertile fields. 
We are getting better acquainted month 
by month with our own beautiful coun- 
try through the Kodakers. By the way 
—I can imagine that vou wonder what 
GTTE stands for! Back home in old 
New England when I was a boy Friday 
was dedicated to cooking and the big 
kitchen was no place for a mischievous 
boy, tempted ‘most beyond endurance, 
however, by the wonderful smells of 
“Friday in the kitchen”; mince pies for 
the week (oh boy, but the making of 
mince pies is a lost art, I’m sure of it!), 
a batch of doughnuts such as no other 
woman in the world could make until my 
Mother taught my Wife how it is done: 
cake and pudding—Friday was a day! 
It was a GTTE day! For GTTE means 
“good things to eat” and that’s what you 
get at the institution where Miss Brawn- 
er’s credit union operates! 


Lady and Cigar! 
Or should we say—Cigar and Lady!) 


While it is no longer a novelty to see 
ladies from cradle age to old age smok- 
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ing cigarettes this young lady from the 
Philippine Islands has something to show 
her sisters of the U. S. A. She not only 
smokes cigars—but what cigars! Did 
you notice its dimensions? That’s a reg- 
ular Sunday afternoon smoke if we ever 
saw one. Thanks, Mr. Jordan (of Wash- 
ington, D. C.), for this and lots of other 
interesting Philippine pictures. 
On the Way to Jeff City 

Recently we went over to a State 
League Board meeting at Jefferson City, 
Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Leach and Mr. 
and Mrs. Woeldke drove me over from 
St. Louis and we had a grand ride. When 
we got where we could see in the far 
away the dome of the Kentucky State 
Capitol we all got out for a stretch and 
I prevailed upon my hosts to let me have 
their pictures for the BRIDGE. 


The Two Youngest Credit Union 
Members in Arizona! 

We're growing a great crop of credit 
union members in Arizona. And speak- 
ing of “crops’’ who have we here but a 
couple of Croppers! The littlest feller 
is Virginia Cropper, aged two years, who 
is being given her first lesson in bicycle 
riding by her very old brother, J. E. Crop- 
per, who has reached the advanced age of 
three! Mr. J. L. Bammerlin, Treasurer 
of the Phoenix Post Office Federal Cred- 
it Union, assures us that they are the 
two youngest credit union members in 
Arizona. It’s grand—the way our credit 
union family is spread all over the map. 


And Then—the NIGHT! 


Most of us welcome the end of day; 
however well or however ill the day has 
gone, the end of it means relaxation from 
labor, the business of hurrying home, 
where the lights are twinkling in the 
front window and dinner is most ready 
on the kitchen stove. Mother is about 
ready to take off her apron and is round- 
ing up the kids. She’ll be there to greet 
you. The sun has gone to rest, symbolic 
of the end of day and the period of re- 
laxation which you have so _ honestly 
earned. Perhaps this evening—you are 
thinking—as you drive home in the fliv- 
ver—we'll take in “Maid of Salem”; you 
came from near Salem and have been 
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Waiting patiently for that one. Or per- 
haps you'll put that off a night and you 
and Ma will go over to Bill’s for a bit of 
contract. You reach the bridge—the 
bridge at night, lovely span, connecting 
city and work on the one hand and rest 
and home on the other. And how beauti- 
ful indeed the bridge is at night. The 
lights make it a fairy bridge and it is a 
friendly bridge because it is the way 
connecting you with home. And so—a 
little prayer to the end of the day—a 
prayer that the day’s work is done—a bit 
of thanks for home at the end of the 
fairy bridge. 


What to Photograph 


Judging from the variety of pictures 
submitted by our Kodakers, they have a 
very clear idea of what makes a good 
phetograph, so probably this isn’t really 
needed. But we read a very interesting 
little book the other day by a profession- 
al photographer, Frederick C. Davis, and 
we are submitting some of the things 
which he has discovered make ‘interest- 
ing photographs in the hope that some 
of our 37,000 non-Kodakers will wake 
up and discover that they are surrounded 
by good snapshot material and give the 
BRIDGE the benefit of the discovery. 
Briefly, here are some of the common- 
place things that can make colorful pic- 
tures. Notice the variety. 

Sheep, statues, birds in flight, domes- 
tic animals, railroads, motorboats, fields 
of grain, live game, garages, vachts, 
farm scenes, store-fronts, wharves, novel 
inventions, factories—and fifty-six oth- 
ers, Which the author has listed offhand. 
Even if you happen to live in the middle 
of the great desert there’s plenty around 
for you to photograph. 

And what not to photograph. The au- 
thor warns us particularly against posed 
scenes. As far as possible, try to catch 
your subject in a natural, unstudied at- 
titude, whether it is a Senator or a dog 
or a factory at noontime. Except under 
very unusual circumstances, there is 
nothing less interesting than people lined 
up with a “‘watch-the-birdie” expression. 

Now let’s see our BRIDGE readers get 
their cameras and look around their own 
neighborhoods for colorful pictures. 































































Te rHOSE who are coming to Washing- 
ton for the Nat 1 ( t 


he ional Convention, this 


brief article is dedicated. If you are 


coming for the first time you may find 
a brief description of some of the things 


If vou come by train vou will enter 
tne city through the Union Station 
which was built during the Presidency 

Theodore Roosevelt, and passing 
through the station vou will face the 
Capitol Park, with the Senate Office 
Building in the foreground on the left, 
and the Capitol standing alone in its 
park. If you arrive at night you will see 
the dome tlooded with the glow of elec- 
tric lights, with the House Office Build- 
ing standing on the opposite side of the 
Park from the Senate Office Building. 
In the Senate Office Building each Sen- 
ator is entitled to a suite-of three rooms, 
and Committee Chairmen have addition- 
al space ¢ ither in the Senate Office Build- 
ing or in the Capitol. On the House side 
each Representative is entitled to two 
rooms, with additional space tor Com- 
mittee Chairmen. 


Points of Interest 


On tne We sf side ot tne Capitol you 
vill face the Mall, with its rows of sub- 


tant overnment buildings on the 
west side of Constitution Avenue, and 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Nat 
il M m nding on the east side 
f the Avenue in the Mal 
lhe tanding buildings on the Mall 
il the Capitol the east end, Was} 
ngto! n iment n the center, and 
the Lincoln Memorial at the est end 
(y ! ( | Pent inia Avenue 
ill pa i section the cit vhich 
} been rich historical interest since 
th ( I the Governmer was 
yOuUnS \t the corner of Sixth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue stood the National 
Hfotel where Henry Clay died June 29, 


1852, and where Alexander H. Stephens 

Georgia resided, on the next block is 
the site of the old Metropolitan Hotel, 
vhere many famous men resided includ- 
ing Speaker of the House Charles F. 
Crisp, at Twelfth and Pennsylvania Ave- 


nue stands the Raleigh Hotel, which is 
on the site occupied by the Kirkwood 
House at the time of the Civil War. An 
drew Johnson was sworn in as President 
on the death of Lincoln at the Kirkwood 
Hotel, the convention hotel, where reser 


vations have already been made for the 


National Directors and a number of 


friends and where a warm welcome 
awaits you from the National Conven- 
tion Committee, and the officers of the 


District of Columbia Credit Union 
League 


The White House faces on Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue, in a large park, and 
across trom the front entrance 1s an- 
other par! 

There are three places which should 
be placed on your “‘must”’ list to be seen 
while you are here, in the way of public 


! 
buildings. 


Smithsonian Institution, which was 
founded by a man who had never been 


the United States 


30 

















The Amphitheatre at Arlington where 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier is lo- 


cated. 


And the new Supreme Court Building. 

If you are interested in religious build- 
ings the new Episcopal Cathedral of 
Saints Peter and Paul, and the Catholic 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, as 
well as a number of other Churches in 
the city are well worth a visit. Washing- 
ton is rich in historic interest and in 
almost any section of the city may be 
found tablets which mark the place 
where some prominent American lived, 
or where some event of importance in 
American history took place. A commit- 
tee has been appointed by the District 
of Columbia Credit Union League to pro- 
vide cars, and so far as possible drivers 
from your own state, to take you around 
the city and show you the things that 
you particularly desire to see. It will aid 
this committee materially if you will 
write your Senator and ask him to send 
you a copy of Senate Document No. 4, 
75th Congress, Ist Session, and check on 
this document the places you desire to 
see. In that way the driver of the car 
will be able to take you to the places you 
desire to see without loss of time, and 
you will be able to get in a better sight 
seeing trip then would be possible if you 
were not sure of just the places in which 
you are interested. If you bring the 
children with you undoubtedly they will 
want the Zoo to be included and a visit 
to the Washington Zoo will be well worth 
the trip. 

We hope to be able to take the entire 
delegation to Mt. Vernon, the Home of 
Washington, while you are here and if 
time can possibly be found for the trip 
it will be arranged. 


Convention Plans 


Now for the general plans for the Con- 
vention. On April 7 the Executive Com- 
mittee will convene at the Willard Ho- 
tel, and this Committee will be enter- 
tained at luncheon on Wednesday, the 
7th, by the District of Columbia Credit 
Union League, and by the Washington 
Central Credit Union on April 8. 

On the night of April 8, it is hoped 
that a sufficient number of delegates and 
visitors will have arrived to make it pos- 
sible to make some plans for a party at 
which those who have not met their fel- 
low members of the Board, and the 
Washington committee, may have an op- 
portunity to get acquainted. No plans 
can be made definitely for this until the 
time arrives as it is not possible to say 
how many will be present. See the Com- 
mittee Chairman when you arrive at the 
Willard about the plans for the evening 
if you arrive on April 8. 

On April 9 the National Board will 
convene at the Willard, and will stay in 
session all day. On the evening of April 
9, at 7:30 P. M., Mr. Edward A. Filene 
is entertaining the Board and their fam- 
ilies at dinner at the Cosmos Club. This 
dinner will in all probability last until 
about ten and after that will be an open 
time when the delegates and visitors 
may make their own plans. 
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On April 10, the National Board will 
convene at the Willard and will stay in 
session all day. On the evening of April 
10, the National Convention Committee 
plans to invite the National Board to din- 
ner at the Mayflower, which dinner will 
be open to the Washington Credit Union 
members and the visitors to the Conven- 
tion. It is very important that reserva- 
tions be made in advance for this dinner 
as there will be only five hundred tickets 
sold and the visitors who plan to attend 
are urged to communicate with the Nat- 
ional Convention Committee promptly in 
order that reservation may be made for 
them for the dinner. The price of tickets 
for the dinner will be $2.00 per person. 


For entertainment the visitors will 
have a large number of first run moving 
picture houses, two legitimate theatres, 
and a large number of places where a 
person can dine and dance. If you are a 
golfer bring your clubs with you by all 
means as the Convention Chairman is 
making arrangements for visitors cards 
for the delegates to the Beaver Dam 
Country Club, which has a fine golf 
course. 

Are you coming to Washington to 
share in the Cenvention with us? If so 
be sure to make your reservation for 
room well in advance; because of the 
cherry blossom season Washington will 
be crowded at that time. 


Subsidiary Meetings 


The Amendments Committee will meet 
at the Willard Hotel on April &th 
(Thursday) and anyone having anything 
to do with that Committee should con- 
tact Judge James H. Wolfe, who will be 
registered at the Willard. 

The Executive Committee will meet 
on Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th and 
Sth, at the Willard, President Claude E. 
Clarke presiding. There will be a con- 
ference between the Committee and rep- 
resentatives of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., with particular reference to 
group medicine on the &th. 

There will be a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the CUNA Mutual So- 
ciety either on the 7th or &th. 

The first session of the National Board 
will be held promptly at 9 A. M. on the 
9th. 

Additional copies of the tentative 
agenda ‘of the meeting may be had on 
application to the Credit Union National 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
Wisconsin. The Committee hopes that all 
business will be finished by Sunday 
morning and that that day may be free 
for enjoying the innumerable attractions 
of the most beautiful national capital in 
the world. 

If we are lucky the cherry blossoms 
will be out and, whether they are or not, 
there will be other things to do and lim- 
itless things to see. We have a fine credit 
union development in Washington, both 
under the Federal and the District of 
Columbia law, and the Washington cred- 
it unionists are looking forward to our 
visit and have done much already to 
make the meeting a success. 
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Mr. Clinton's Ditch 


t 


Vou pass a 


7 Then he runs 


h 


walls in the 


lock. The ship 


¢ Stars 


oming up to him, the 


t and bad music floating out over 
, and now and 
tug laboriously but 
up the 


er, goes tearing by 


towing a string of barges 


nd that is about all. 


Into the Canal 


roy vou enter the canal, and the 
analler encounters his first lock. 
e thirty odd before he reaches 
, So a description—from the lay 
wint of view—will not be out ot 
a long while before you 
h a lock; by day vou can see its 
distance and at night 
lights shines ahead of you. 
ntly, though, you glide slowly up 
enters, our novice 


spits on his hands, coils a heavy 


e around his arm, and grasps a 


rope, ‘attached to a boom, by 


he is swung onto the lock wall— 


Tarzan wore dun- 
and generally managed to land on 


like Tarzan, if 


ip half a mile ot 
Which are shown clearly 
the oth 


is time the great 


t, and down the wall to 
the loc} Ry t] 

and the ship is 
into the lock He peers 


the deck below him and, at the 


uve swWwuny open 


moment, drops his little heaving 
he man on the deck rapidly fast 
in the bow, and 
He hauls and 


and just as he is sure that he is 


instead of the 


avy cable 


3s 10 ha il 


iow! into the low 
noose 0 the 
wall, 


ppears over the edge of the 


ith one more back-breakiny heave 


ip and drops it over a stan 
which he rapidly inhitches 
ing line and runs down to the 
yoes through 


over again Speed 


Where he 


i¢ nip 


stanchion and 
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“Here’s one about 
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is essential; unless she vets her lines out 
fast a ship is liable to swing forward 
x backward into a lock gate and do 
three or four hundred dollars worth of 
damage. After that he has three or four 
minutes in which to seat himself on a 
relax while the water 
rushes into the lock and the ship slowly 
When she is up where he is, the 
yates at the other end of the lock slowly 
open, he casts off his lines and hops 
aboard, and is allowed to go back to his 
painting or chipping until the next one 
When three or four locks 
occur in a row, as they frequently do, the 
deckhand knows he has had a workout. 


rises. 


comes along. 


In Canada, Too 


The Welland Canal, in Canada, is par- 
ticularly nasty when one is descending. 
Here the ship enters at the level of the 
lock wall, throws her lines over the stan- 
chions, and starts going down—some 
forty feet, for these are the largest locks 
in North America. So far, so good; our 
canaller has merely to throw a couple of 

ure-eight loops around a chock on the 
deck and pay his line out slowly, making 
sure that it is kept taut, so that the ship 
does not swing across to the other side 
of the lock, but not too taut, so that it 
The real fun comes when the boat 
is all the way down and the locktender 
slips the cable off the stanchion, knots 

heaving line to the noose, and starts 
letting it down. Naturally, being in a 
hurry to get up to the other end, he lets 
it down fast .and our canaller is forced 
to bend over and make his arms fly get- 
ting that cable in before it trails in the 
water. If that happens it will certainly 
become extremely heavy, and may get 
fouled with the propellor, which is dis- 
astrous. He has just about time to get 
his cable neatly coiled on deck and the 
noose slipped through a hawse-hole be- 
fore the next lock heaves in sight. There 
are eight of these backbreakers in rapid 


snaps. 


S iccession. 

In between locks the canal is a pleasant 
place; it seems a sort of sightseeing de 
luxe to float through the middle of a 
busy little town, with the idle population 
lined up on a bridge over your head 
watching you go by and the girls waving 
at the crew. Plenty of houses in these 
towns are built on the edge of the canal; 
it's a wonder they don’t fall in. The in- 
habitants of these do their washing and 
bathing in the canal, and no doubt think 
their back windows open on the finest 
in the world; at any rate they are 
there, philosophically watching 
the traffic go by. 


View 


always 


One wonders what sort of life there 
vas along the canal back in the days 
life and barges were rather slower. 
The little locks were operated by mule- 
power, and two miles an hour was a good 

Back in those days there 
rrew up a whole class of canallers who 
lived and died on the canal, spoke canal, 
theught canal, and wouldn't have felt 


were out of 


vher 


averaye speed 


happy if the canal 


these; a common sight is a 


their 
sight. There are still a good many of 


string of 


barges with a home, complete with flow- 
erpots, livestock, and a growing family 
on the stern of every one. 


The New Era 


Motorship skippers hate these fellows; 
they amble along at their own pace, hog- 
ging the whole canal, back of a tug which 
is sublimely indifferent to blasts of the 
whistle. They tell the story of a skipper 
who was one night irritated beyond all 
endurance by a particularly slow string 
of these barges; he finally slipped up in 
back of the last one, cast a line over a 
stanchion on her rear deck, and rang his 
engines into reverse. He disorganized 
that string of barges and went sailing 
by while they were figuring out what 
had happened, accompanied by a barrage 
of coal and bad language. 

I had meant to artfully work in some 
statistics somewhere—better than five 
million tons of freight were moved on 
the canal in 1936—but there doesn’t 
seem to be any place for them. This 
article is only meant to convey some idea 
of the canal from a tourist’s point of 
view, it being a thing which few tourists 
reach in the ordinary course of events. 








Get the Most from Your Money 


By Keeping a Thrift-Ease Money Record 

A complete and simple loose-leaf record of 
your income, expenses, investments, debts, net 
worth and budget for one year. $1.00 postpaid. 
Return if not satisfied. 


L. Wheeler, 215 East 46th, Kansas City, Mo. 




















Mailing Envelopes 


That Provide Maximum Protection to 
Contents from Mailer to 
Addressee 
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Filing and Carrying 
Envelopes 


That Give Longest Service Per 
Dollar of Cost 
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HIS is a picture of Raiffeisen House 

which is your house, being built exclu- 
sively by your dues. It is 100% a service 
house, collects no profits, serves only one 
master. It is your house, dedicated in its 
every aspect to your service. 


In the attic 


things as in any attic. 
We have the CUNA Mas- 


ter bond on which we have al- 


ready bonded 352 treasurers in $576,- 
500. It is this bond which should lead to 


we keep many “te 


The BRIDGE is the chim 
ney, not because only hot 


once 


air goes through it but 
because it is necessary that 
the whole house may be 
warmed with the true spirit 
of the credit union It 
cost $2,500 an issue to 
produc e and will bec ome a 
financial asset as soon as 
a fair portion of national 


advertising is obtainab's 


better bond rates. Here we keep the CUNA » | 
Burglary Insurance policy which you can join at a 
low rate and here we are working out other things—small 
change banks, credit union promotional posters, group insur- 
ance plans, budgetting. Here we handle innumerable legal problems, 
tax problems and the like. Here we protect your credit union and all 
credit unions from the innumerable difficulties which beset them. Here we 
answer 50,000 letters a year; from here we distribute millions of free publicity ma- 
terial. Our personnel in this department consists of Agnes Gartland, office manager; 
Mary Rosa, Ruth Ryan (bonds); Aileen Munson (statistics); and the Managing Director. 


CUNA Mutual Society 


The CUNA Mutual Society provides 
credit unions with loan protection in- 
surance. It is an affiliate of CUNA, 
organized under the insurance laws of 
Wisconsin. We started it in August, 1935, 
with $25,000 borrowed capital. It has paid 
back $14,500 and has in addition to the 
balance owed clear capital of $50,154. It 
has insured 520,000 loans, leads its field, 
has paid death claims of $30,948, and is 
now in process of developing operating 
capital. It’s new coverage for February 
was $4,250,000. It was started by funds 
advanced by CUNA and passes ali of its 
benefits on in service to its members and 
in needed capital accumulation, contrib- 
uting nothing to the support of CUNA. 
It pays $50 a month rental, occupies 
three rooms in Raiffeisen House, and the 
Wisconsin Insurance Commissioner’s re- 
port notes: “The Company was found to 
be in a very favorable inanciai condi- 
tion.” Paid personnel: Earl Rentfro, 
Sec’y, Jack Fortnum, Accountant, Orville 
Edgerton, Asst Accountant, Evelyn 


Financing CUNA 


The Credit Union National Association 
is a 100% service organization. It is 
supported entirely by dues and not one 
penny directly or indirectly by profits 
It receives a decreasing subsidy from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. Dues are 
paid by affiliated State Leagues and fig- 
ured on the basis of ten cents per cred‘t 
union member of affiliated credit unions 
as of the previous December 31 except 
that credit unions organized since De- 
cember 31 pay no national dues nor do 
credit unions which the previous year 
paid a less than 3% dividend. The maxi- 
mum dues paid by any State in 1936 
was $5,000. One Strate (Illinois) paid this 
maximum. The budget estimate for 1936 
was $63,700. The expenditures for 1936 
were $60,128.82. The subsidy for 1936 
was $20,000. The requested subsidy for 
1937 is $15,000. Total dues collection for 
1936 was $27,687.61. The present num- 
ber of State Leagues is 41, the following 
State Leagues having affiliated during the 
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CUNA Supply Cooperative 


Is organized under the Wisconsin laws 
for cooperatives. Originally the supply 
department of the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau. Presented as a gift to 
CUNA when CUNA organized at a time 
its net worth was $9,000. Present net 
worth $27,500. Extends long credits to 
new credit unions; has twice cut prices of 
forms, 10% and then nearly 25%. Be- 
longs to the member Credit Union 
Leagues. Annual business approximately 
$75,000. Personnel, Bert Beales, Mer.. 
Norman Haglund, foreman, Julian 
Grinde, machine operator, assistants in 
print shop, Ed Miller (part time), Rod 
ney Schieb. Shipping roém, Ralph Peter- 
son, foreman, Richard Flynn. Now 
equipped also for short form jobs. Con- 
tributes nothing to support of CUNA, 
passing all benefits back to credit unions 
and State Leagues. The Cooperative has 
recently added to its 87 items a budget 
form which is becoming very pvupular 
and has promotional posters in prepara- 


; Schucts, Ruth Mesiier. Inciieccsiiy Go year, the New York State Credit Union 5 ton. It is also developing a central pur 
ate cinemas im Cain tees ie League, the Idaho Credit Union League, a chasing department and is in splendid 
| ing a reduction of rate. For the first the Maine Credit Union League, the | financial condition. It’s address —-CUNA 
| seventeen days of March it wrote new cov- Hawaii Credit Union League, the New x Supply Cooperative, Raiffeisen House, 
erage totalling $4,316,670 Hampshire Credit Union League. 5 Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The FOUNDATION is the ORGANIZATION and CONTACT Department 


We received the credit union as a rich gift from Edward A. Filene, our Founder. It is the first job of 
CUNA to give the credit union as an equally rich gift to the millions who need it. The Organization and 
Contact Department (a) contacts the credit union movement through field secretaries; (b) organizes 
credit unions and creates agencies to organize credit unions and cooperates with other agencies to or- 
ganize credit unions; (c) organizes State Leagues and Chapters; (d) supervises the collection of national 


m, dues. During the past fiscal year (a) the number of State Leagues increased to 41; (b) the number of 
ka chapters increased to 250; (c) the number of credit unions in the United States increased to 5,840; 
(d) and this department contacted credit unions in practically every state. Its personnel: Thomas W. 


e Doig, Director; Dora Maxwell, Hubert M. Rhodes, Ralph C. Christie, assisted part time by Clifford 


Skorstad and the rest of us. Its work is most important. 


On its successful operation all else depends. 














The CUNA BUDGET is getting popular 


We have distributed 9000 copies of it thus far. The importance of the family budget to an orderly under- 
standing of one’s own finances is becoming increasingly self evident. Send for a sample! 


Do you use your Credit Union for systematic saving—for Christmas, for vacation, for taxes? There are 
forms to assist in the promotion of systematic saving. 


A New Feature! 


A pass book designed to facilitate credit union operations by mail, of value particularly where a credit union 
is spread over a large area and receives deposits and loan repayments by mail. Free sample gladly furnished. 


DO YOU REALIZE that we stock nearly 100 different credit union accounting forms? Are YOU getting 





complete service? 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE | 


Raiffeisen House 


Madison, Wisconsin 


A Cooperative Belonging to the State Leagues Affiliated. 








The WAY 
of permanent progress! 


It may now be said that: 


The CUNA Mutual Society Leads Its Field! 


During February we wrote an increase in coverage totalling 


$4,250,000. 


Having developed the AA Policy (whereby all loans are in- 
sured and the Credit Union pays for the insurance, which is 
the new and better way of loan protection insurance, originated 
by the CUNA Mutual Society) we are now proud to make a 
new announcement, possible in spite of our most conservative 


program in the matter of capital accumulation. 


HERE ITIS!! 


Effective on the June Statement We Reduce the Rate 
Under the AA Policy (or Budget Plan) 
Approximately 12%! 


Every agreement, new and old, will be included in the new 
rate of 75 cents per hundred per monti replacing the old rate 
of 85 cents. And this is only the beginning: consistent with 
our policy of conservative capital accumulation there will be a 
constant effort to readjust and improve our service for the 
credit unions and the credit union members to whom the CUNA 
Mutual Society exclusively belongs. We serve only those credit 
unions and credit union members affiliated with credit unions 
which belong to State Leagues which constitute the Credit Union 
National Association. 


Send for particulars! 


Not for profit—not for charity—but for service 


CUNA Mutual Society 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


—— - 





























The CONTEST 


No one is very happy over the Organization Contest which 
we started some months ago. We started it when every man, 
woman and child in the United States was thinking of just one 
thing—the election of a President—and our Contest aroused 
no interest at all. 


Right after the election came Thanksgiving and then all the 
interest and excitement which comes with Christmas month 
and we never got any legs under our Contest. The publicity 
relative to it was badly managed, the Contest coming at a time 
when everyone at Raiffeisen House was overworked with a 
multitude of other, more important things. 


There was little response and we are asking all concerned to 
allow us to re-open the contest and to hold it open until 
October Ist. The prize money—$2500—is altogether too im- 
portant to award without something approximating the desired 
result, namely a great stimulation of organization activity. 


There is need for 100,000 credit unions in the United States; 
we have 5800 and less than 5% of our job is done. 


We started the contest to put speed under organization work. 
We ask all concerned (that is, all who have participated thus 
far in the Contest) to permit this extension until October 1 
and we promise that, if this extension is permitted, we will do 
everything in our power to work up adequate interest so that 
we shall all be proud of the results. 


== 


Credit Union National Association 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 














